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A Sheep Market 


At Which Sales May Be Made Any 
Day of the Week Cannot But Be 
of Great Value to Lamb Producers 


As an example of the broad and daily demand on the Denver 
Sheep Market, the performance for the week ending 
March 20 is quoted below: 


SALES 


Monday, March 15 8,285 head 
Tuesday, March 16.......................... 9,035 
Wednesday, March 17........... ...... 8,882 
Thursday, March 18.............. ez, . Tei 

go Ve | ene . 6,889 
Saturday, March 20 


Total for week 48,616 head 


This number for the week is not unusual; in fact, receipts were considered 
light. As high as 55,000 head have been sold on the Denver Market in three 
days. It represents the even demand which exists every day throughout 
the year. 


The majority of these, being fat lambs, were purchased by the four large 
packers—Armour, Cudahy, Swift, and Wilson. Distribution was made to 
New York, Jersey City, St. Paul, Chicago, Sioux City, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth, and other slaughtering points. 


Had these 48,000 lambs been concentrated at two or three other markets 
on the usual marketing days, it is hard to say what would have happened. 
Distribution and Orderly Marketing have been beneficial to many indus- 
tries. The Denver Market is of untold benefit to the sheep industry. 





Dividends Regularly for 40 Years 


Constant war on waste 
Products of first quality 
Uninterrupted dividends 
Stability of earnings 
Small profits per pound on large volume 


The life history of Swift & Company’s operations is 
thus briefly summarized. 


The chemical laboratory and the constant search for 
improved methods have reduced waste to a minimum. 
They have also enabled us to improve greatly the quality 
of your meat. 


Thrift and conservative policies have made it possible 
to pay dividends without interruption for 40 years, although 
our profits have averaged only a fraction of a cent per 
pound of product. 


Swift & Company thrift has benefited others beside 
Swift shareholders. A portion of the gains resulting from 
thrift is passed along to the producers of live stock and 
to the consumers of meat. Competition sees to that. 


Swift & Company 


mae 


(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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Developing Foreign Markets 
for American Farmers’ 
Products 


XPORT trade in meats is an important factor in marketing 
’ : American meat. About one-fifth of the federally inspected 

meat production is exported, and about one-half of the in- 
spected lard production. Domestic consumption of pork products 
particularly does not measure up to production, and therefore a 
foreign outlet is necessary. 

Although the total volume of meat products sold abroad has 
fallen off in the last quarter of a century, the foreign field is being 
extensively cultivated by national packers. 

In order to dispose of surplus quantities of pork and lard, 
which could not be sold on the domestic market without seriously 
affecting provision and hog prices, national packers have devel- 
oped widespread organizations of branch houses and agencies for 
the sale of these products abroad. 

In recent years American packers have also endeavored to 
encourage the production of particular kinds of pork products for 
the discriminating British trade, heretofore largely supplied by 
other than American producers. 

Naturally domestic consumption is the first consideration of 
the American packing industry, but Armour and Company and 
other national packers also operate their marketing and distribu- 
tion facilities to the end that American producers will have the 
widest possible outlet and demand for the products of this coun- 
try’s live-stock and meat industry. 





ARMOUR 4xp COMPANY 
- CHICAGO 
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Looking Backward 


BY WILL C. BARNES 


has a never-ending source of pleasure in its old 

volumes that grows in value and interest with 
passing time. Mine runs back without a break for 
thirty-five years; and before that I had intermittent 
fits of keeping one that covers several earlier years. 
Take my advice, you younger men who happen to read 
this, and begin keeping a diary. Some day you will 
bless me for the suggestion. Every man in the United 
States Forest Service is required to keep one, and it 
is a wonderful training. 


The “Bolt” of 1905 


Running through the volume covering the years 
1901 to 1906 (mine is the “line a day” system), trying 
to refresh my memory as to a certain matter, my eyes 
caught the first lines under “Friday, January 13, 
1905” : 


At national convention. Very exciting day. Big row. A 
lot of us bolted the meeting about four o’clock, went over to 
the Brown Palace, and organized a new association of our very 
own—a cow organization straight through. 


[ss MAN who has kept a diary during his life 


A glance at the record of the previous day or two 
showed that I was in Denver attending the annual 
meeting of the old National Live Stock Association, 
and that a big fight was on between certain elements 
in the association, which culminated in a “bolt” by 
about fifty of us cowmen, who believed our interests 
would be far better served if we were in an organiza- 
tion composed only of honest-to-goodness, every-day 
range cattle-raisers. 

What a flood of recollections those lines brought 
back to my memory—recollections of old-timers long 
since gone across “the big divide; men like Henry 


Boice; Frank Benton, of the ten-gallon hat; J. V. 
Vickers, John Hicks, Conrad Koors, Dick Walsh, Bob 
Taylor, Charlie Martin, Henry A. Jastro, Tim Kin- 
ney, John M. Holt, Fred Johnson, Senator Ammons, 
and many more men who helped make the range 
history of the West! Those were the days of big men 
in the range industry—men who thought nothing of 
buying ten thousand steers at one deal, and who talked 
of cattle, not by carloads, but by trainloads. 

On-that fateful day (Friday the thirteenth, please 
note!) we severed relations with the National Asso- 
ciation, left the meeting at the old Tabor Opera 
House, marched over to the Brown Palace Hotel, and 
there organized what we called the “Interstate Cattle 
Committee.” This was only a “trail brand,” as we 
all felt that the organization was temporary, and de- 
cided to let the matter of a permanent name “ride” 
for a while. 


Omnibus Character of Old National Association 


The old National Association, from which we 
seceded, was rather a mixed affair—somewhat like a 
train of stock I once saw leaving an Iowa town: four 
cars of cattle, three of dairy calves, four of sheep, 
ten of hogs, four of chickens, and a passenger-coach 
filled with the various and varied owners. Cow, 
sheep, horse, and hog men; packers and commission 
men; stock-yard managers; live-stock agents af every 
western railroad, and any sort of human who had the 
price and desire to join us, constituted its make-up. 
We “bolters” felt that we could get nothing out of 
such a Falstaffian army, whose interests were dia- 
metrically opposed to ours. 

The cow business was then—as now—deep in the 

































































MURDO MACKENZIE 
First President of American National Live Stock Association 
(As he looked then) 


“consommé,” and we cowmen had a foolish idea that 
the packers, the live-stock commission men, the stock- 
yard owners, and the railroad officials were responsi- 
ble for most of our sorrows. (There was no Forest 
Service then to blame it all on.) So we quit them 
“like a steer in the road.” 

In an article on the blow-up, the editor and owner 
of a well-known Chicago live-stock paper, who took 
a prominent part in the proceedings (but who did not 
go with us), summed up the affair in these illuminat- 
ing editorial words: ‘‘White-winged peace had her 
tail feathers torn out and her neck wrung, and the 
aged bird was thrown on the ash-heap.” It was surely 
a lively meeting! 

Conrad Schaefer, of Deuel, Colorado, was elected 
chairman of the temporary organization; I was made 
secretary; and M. K. Parsons, of Salt Lake City, 
treasurer. The rough notes I took at the first meeting 
are before me as I write. Forty-four men signed the 
agreement and paid a year’s dues—ten dollars. 


Membership of New Organization 


It seems opportune and timely right here to get 
into the record of these early days, in addition to the 
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names of the temporary officers, those of the rest of 
the men who “bolted” the convention and helped form 
the new organization. They were: 


Murdo 
Colo. 

M. K. Parsons, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Richard Walsh, Clarendon, Tex. 

Haley Cattle Co., Rifle, Colo. 

J. N. Pierce, Leadville, Colo. 

Boice Cattle Co., San Carlos, 
Ariz. 

Haley & Saunders, Laramie, 
Wyo. 

Robert Taylor, Abbott, Neb. 

M. E. Milner, Fort Benton, 
Mont. 

S. N. Mitchell, Folsom, N. M. | 

James Cushney, Prowers, Colo. | 

Watkins Cattle Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

Field Bohart, Limon, Colo. 

J. H. Howry, New Mexico. 

C. H. Harris, Carbondale, Colo. 

E. J. Bell, Laramie, Wyo. 

C. E. Wetzel, Delta, Colo. 

W. H. Kilpatrick, Denver, Colo. 

J. M. Kilpatrick, Beatrice, Neb. 


Mackenzie, Trinidad, 


A. J. Bothwell, Independence. | 


Wyo. 


C. M. O’Donel, Bell Ranch, 
N. M. 

J. T. Craig, Bellefourche, S.D. 

D. B. Wyatt, Greeley, Colo. 

W. J. Wilson, Denver, Colo. 

J. R. Smith, Lamar, Colo. 

E. L. Patrick, Patrick, Wyo. 

H. Von Hagen, Ridgway, Colo. 

Conrad Schaefer, Deuel, Colo. 

J. T. Snow, Towington, Wyo. 

J. A. Henson, Springfield, Colo. 

Modisett Bros., Rushville, Neb. 

Hicks & Jones, Las Vegas, 
N. M. 

C. B. Irwin, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

A. E. de Ricqles, Denver, Colo. 

William Green, Trinidad, Colo. 

I. F. Collins, Sabatha, Kan. 

F. E. Valentine, Scottsbluff, 
Neb. 

| J. E. Painter, Roggen, Colo. 

W. S. Hopewell, Santa Fe, 
N. M. 

D. C. Wyatt, Denver, Colo. 

M. M. Sherman, Geneseo, Kan. 

F. M. Stewart, Buffalo Gap, 
Ss. D 





F. F. Hee, Trinchera, Colo. 


W. C. Barnes, Las Vegas, N. M. 





Subsequently, on May 5, 1905, we completed cur 
organization, branding it the “American Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association,” with that sturdy Scotsman, Murdo 
Mackenzie, as president, and Colonel W. E. Hughes 
as treasurer. Later T. W. Tomlinson was appointed 
secretary. This was Tomlinson’s maiden appearance 
in live-stock society. These three officers, with M. K. 
Parsons, of Salt Lake City, and Senator E. M. Am- 
mons, of Colorado, formed the “board of control,” 
with full power to run the affairs of the association. 


Their first job was to hire Sam Cowan as the asso- 
ciation’s attorney. Then the board of control got 
busy and accomplished more real good for the west- 
ern range cattle business in six months than the old 
organization had done in the previous five years. 


On October 20, 1905, the board of control, under 
its authority, changed the membership from a purely 
individual representation so as to admit live-stock 
organizations also. 


American National Live Stock Association Emerges 


At the same meeting the executive committee of 
the National Live Stock Association made overtures 
to the new organization looking to a consolidation of 
the two; it being easily seen that there was no room 
for both. There was a lot of feeling over this mat- 
ter of consolidation, but eventually the level-headed 
men in both organizations had their way. 

On January 29, 1906, at Denver, a committee from 
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the new American Association, consisting of Murdo 
Mackenzie, C. M. O’Donel, Colonel W. E. Hughes, and 
M. K. Parsons, and the executive committee of the 
old National Association, composed of F. J. Hagen- 
barth, Fred Gooding, A. J. Knollin, and H. A. Jastro, 
met at Denver and worked out the details of the con- 
solidation. J. W. Springer presided over this meet- 
ing, and J. H. Gwinn was_secretary. They selected 
as a name the “American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation’”—a combination of the two. 

The next day, January 30, 1906, the two organi- 
zations met at the Broadway Theater. President Mac- 
kenzie first called the American Association to order. 
John Springer moved to approve and ratify the action 
of the joint committee; which was unanimously car- 
ried, with cheers and applause. Then Mr. Hagen- 
barth, according to the minutes of the meeting, an- 
nounced for the old National Association that his 
organization had likewise approved and ratified the 
action of the joint committee. This was also received 
with cheers. Then the minutes go on: 

Thereupon the ninth annual convention of the National 
Live Stock Association and the second annual convention of 
the American Stock Growers’ Association came to an end, and 
the first meeting of the new “American National Live Stock 
Association” was called to order, with Frank Hagenbarth as 
temporary chairman. , 

To prove that the hatchet was buried deep and 
forever, they elected Murdo Mackenzie president and 
Frank Hagenbarth vice-president, while the new exec- 
utive committee was composed about equally of men 
from the two former organizations. 


Gifford Pinchot Addresses Body 


The first address to the new body was from one 
Gifford Pinchot—a long, lean, keen-looking young fel- 
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THE PRODUCER 


SAM H. COWAN 


(As they appeared at the time of the “bolt’’) 











JOHN W. SPRINGER 


Who presided over the first meeting 


low from Washington, then little known to the West 
except as a friend of Theodore Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent, and an official of the Forestry Bureau just com- 
ing into prominence. Mr. Pinchot brought to the new 
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organization a word of greeting and congratulations 
from Mr. Roosevelt, who assured them that “he [the 
President] knew something of the stockmen’s troubles 
himself, and that in both the great questions of for- 
est reserves and open range he wanted and would 
welcome their advice.” Mr. Pinchot undoubtedly had 
some ideas of his own on both these -questions, just 
then coming to the front at western live-stock meet- 
ings; but he very wisely kept them to himself for the 
time being. 

When the resolutions committee reported, Mr. 
Hagenbarth, its chairman, presented a resolution 
which pledged to the President and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, James Wilson, the support of the new 
association “in the further perfection of the forest- 
reserve policy and administration, in the belief that 
ultimately such a policy will, if conservatively 
handled, lead to a betterment of conditions, not only 
of the grazing area, but of the grazing interests of 
the West.” Under a suspension of the rules, moved 
by Mr. Hagenbarth, this was carried unanimously. 

Under such conditions was born the present live- 
stock association, which stands sponsor for THE 
PRODUCER. 

In addition to the new officers, I am sure it will 
interest readers of THE PRODUCER to review the 
names of the men who constituted the first executive 
committee of the newly formed American National 
Live Stock Association. Every one of them was a 
pioneer in the open range industry—an active, wide- 
awake, true-blue western American: 





J. V. Vickers, Tombstone, Ariz. | Robert Taylor, Abbott, Neb. 
E. S. Gosney, Flagstaff, Ariz. | A. J. Harrell, Wells, Neb. 
Walter Vail, Los Angeles, Cal.) C. M. O’Donel, Bell Ranch, 
H. A. Jastro, Bakersfield, Cal.| N. M. 

E. M. Ammons, Littleton, Colo. | Chas. Schleter, Clayton, N. M. 
J. C. Johnson, Higbee, Colo. | W. H. Jack, Silver City, N. M. 
A. E. de Rieqles, Denver, Colo.| William Hanley, Burns, Ore. 
J. W. Springer, Denver, Colo. |I. M. Humphrey, Rapid City, 


F. W. Gooding, Shoshone, Ida.|_ S. D. : 
W. A. Harris, Chicago, II]. |F. M. Stewart, Buffalo Gap. 
H. C. Wallace, Des Moines, Ia.| 8S. D. 


| Richard Walsh, Paloduro, Tex. 

W. W. Turney, El Paso, Tex. 

J. T. Lytle, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Kan. |M. K. Parsons, Salt Lake City, 

H. S. Boice, Kansas City, Mo. | Utah. 

J. T. Brown, Birney, Mont. A. J. Splawn, Yakima, Wash. 

W. G. Comstock, Ellsworth,| Ora Haley, Laramie, Wyo. 
Neb. | Al Bowie, Chugwater, Wyo. 


A. L. Ames, Buckingham, Ia. 
W. J. Tod, Maple Hill, Kan. 
M. M. Sherman, Crawford, 





First Meeting of Old National Association 


To get the history of both organizations straight, 
it might not be amiss to outline briefly the first meet- 
ing of the old National Live Stock Association. It 
was held at Denver, January 26, 1898, by a lot of 
western range men who realized the imperative need 
of some western association that could speak with 
authority for their interests. The twin questions of 
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“forest reserves” and the “ceding of the arid lands” 
to the various states were then just beginning to be 
discussed at all meetings where range men fore- 
gathered. 


There were 1,185 delegates present—myself 
among them. John Springer, of Denver, was elected 
president—a job that he held for several lively years ; 
J. M. Holt, of Montana, vice-president; Arthur Wil- 
liams, of Denver, secretary; George L. Goulding, of 
Denver, treasurer; and Charles F. Martin, corre- 
sponding secretary. Martin for several years before 
that time had edited and published a range stock 
paper at Springer, New Mexico, and knew everybody 
in the stock business west of the Missouri River. 
Poor fellow, he was a sufferer from tuberculosis, and 
died on the train en route to a stock meeting at Cas- 
per, Wyoming, on September 22, 1904. 


The first act of the new executive committee was 
to take up a vigorous fight against the pending fed- 
eral bill limiting shipments of live stock to twenty- 
eight hours. The bill was known as the “twenty-eight 
hour law.” It passed Congress, however, in spite of 
the attacks upon it by western shippers. 


At this meeting, Bothwell, of Wyoming, showed 
the pictures and talked in a most interesting manner 
of his experiments with wolves at his Wyoming ranch. 
Colonel Majors—over eighty years old—told us of 
his early experiences in wintering cattle on “The 
Plains.” The colonel was undoubtedly one of the first 
men to handle live stock in such manner. Conrad 
Schaefer and several others spoke on the cession of 
the arid lands to the states. Most of the speakers 
opposed the idea, on the ground that, in the hands of 
the states, the administration of the lands would 
be dominated by state and local politics, which, they 
feared, would ruin any plans for real management. 
Resolutions approving plans for leasing the public 
domain were tabled, after two days’ fighting. On 
the last evening of the session we were entertained at 
a “smoker,” at which a series of prize fights were 
pulled off. A battle royal among seven colored men, 
all in the ring at once and blindfolded, was the main 
stunt. 

[To be concluded in May number] 


TARIFF COMMISSION TO CONSIDER DUTY 
ON CANNED MEATS 


T THE PHOENIX.CONVENTION of the American Na- 
A tional Live Stock Association, those attending will re- 
member, a resolution (No. 13) was passed urging an increase 
in the import duty on canned meats, “to afford proper protec- 
tion to the live-stock producers in this country.” 

We are informed by John..F. Bethune, secretary of the 
United States Tariff Commission, that the resolution has been 
listed as an application for an investigation, and will receive 
the “careful consideration” of the commission. 
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MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


UMMER CATTLE TRADE is susceptible of the usual dif- 
S ference of opinion. Lugubrious forecasting is always im- 
palatable. So far as the western cattle-owner is concerned, 
there is no apparent reason for indulging in it. While he may 
not be sitting on top of the world, holding Mother Earth by 
the tail, his position shows decided improvement compared 
with what was happening and in sight a year ago. What he 
has is salable at substantial appreciation, and, viewed from 
every angle, it does not look as if he could possibly get much 
the worst of it in the process of barter. 


In the Corn Belt, conditions and prospects are less prom- 
ising than west of the Missouri River, so far as profit on a 
cattle turn-over is concerned. Thousands of steers have gone 
into feeders’ hands during the past sixty days, and are stalled 
in that position right now, that, if marketed at current prices, 
would not show a feeder’s margin of more than $1 per cwt.; 
and no mathematical demonstration is needed to convince that 
beef-making cannot be conducted on that basis. The Corn Belt 
feeder may not be actually up against a stone wall,but obstruc- 
tions loom in his path, with no visible prospect of a comfort- 
able detour. Since 1920 he has held the big end of the cattle- 
trade stick; now he is at the other end of the gamut. His 
supply of cheap western cattle has disappeared, and with it his 
margin. 

But this does not mean restricted beef production; on the 
contrary, all the signs point to an abundance of fat cattle, as 
a steady and voluminous procession has been stepping up to 
the feed-box right along. Texas is already spilling a crop of 
coast grassers, to be followed by a run of meal-fed beef. The 
intermountain country has a surplus of winter-fed beef that 
cannot be used locally or sent to the Pacific coast; consequently 
it must be billed to Missouri River markets. And east of Chi- 
cago practically the entire crop of light western cattle that 
went in last fall must be figured in the beef supply. Iowa, 
Illinois, and Missouri have been replacing cattle right along, 
so that the last thing worrying killers is the spring and sum- 
mer supply of fat cattle, in a numerical sense. 

Beef-makers’ calculations have been upset by a somewhat 
fortuitous circumstance—an unprecedented run of cow beef at 
this season. It was precipitated by a decision on the part of 
the city authorities of Chicago to bar the milk supply going to 
that city from northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin unless 
dairymen in that region agreed to purge their herds of tuber- 
culosis. At the outset, the milk-makers balked; but, realizing 
that Chicago could get an adequate milk supply from a dis- 
tance, they finally decided to “come across;” whereupon a 
gigantic tuberculin-testing campaign was inaugurated, the 
immediate result being an addition of about 10,000 head weekly 
to Chicago’s cattle supply. Approximately four-fifths of this 
product has gone into beef-distribution channels at an inoppor- 
tune moment, inflicting financial loss on an army of cattle- 
feeders whose interests were not given the least consideration. 

While the self-advertised friends of the corn-grower have 
been spouting at Des Moines, Washington, and other conve- 
nient concentration points, accomplishing nothing but an exhi- 
bition of their ability to delude editors and grab newspaper 
space, no one has taken an interest in the cattle-feeder. The 
corn-valorization campaign—obviously futile at the outset— 
has got nowhere. It was conceived in politics, nursed in the 
same atmosphere, and is dying of inanition. Those respon- 
sible were never serious-minded, so far as tangible results were 
concerned, as nothing was possible of accomplishment along 
the lines they charted at Des Moines and elsewhere. The 
theory that by securing legislation requiring live-stock feeders 
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7 
to pay an “equalization fee” on the corn they consume, for the 
purpose of valorizing grain worked by the elevator route, sug- 
gested a condition bordering on cerebral bankruptcy; yet some 
self-styled agrarian leaders, and more than one agricultural 
journalist, gave it serious consideration. The great mass of 
live-stock feeders were either ignored in these deliberations or 
displayed good judgment by declining to participate. 

Now, the last thing that live-stock feeders or growers are 
interested in is artificially boosting the price of corn—the chief 
reliance of the finisher. Cheap corn is necessary to offset 
advancing stock-cattle cost, and, while the politicians have heen 
spouting, and certain pseudo-economists are advocating curtail- 
ment of corn acreage, preparation is being made to insure 
another big crop, should nature prove to be in a favorable 
mood. Dollar corn is not desirable from the standpoint of the 
great mass of cattle- and sheep-feeders and hog-growers, nor 
from that of the western cattle-breeder. Giving the theories 
of Frank Lowden due consideration, the fact is indisputable 
that a short crop is not preferable to a good one, except to 
the few who are fortunate enough to grow something during 
a short season. However, the winter is over, the political and 
other agitators have blown themselves out, and the Corn Belt 
is setting the stage for another good crop, enabling it to buy 
western cattle and sheep, and mature what promises to be a 
good run of pigs. . 

How many reactor dairy cows are to be dumped into the 
spring and summer beef market no living man knows. That 
the resultant mass of cheap and undesirable beef has seriously 
affected cattle-feeders is indisputable. Numbers are always a 
potent factor in determining prices, and it makes a substan- 
tial difference whether Chicago counts in 55,000 or 65,000 tails 
in a week. The process of eradicating tuberculosis, owing to 
neglect and progress made by the scourge in Illinois and Wis- 
consin herds—mainly the Chicago milk district—is likely to be 
prolonged. An example will suffice: Eighteen months ago a 
farmer in Kane County, Illinois, was milking 182 cows. On 
the first test, thirty-two reacted and went to the butcher; six 
months later, on a second test, eighty-four reactors were found; 
and on the last test only two of the original herd failed to 
react. This test, now flooding Chicago with dairy cows, is the 
first with a majority of herds, so that an all-summer run of 
tagged cows may be considered as definitely scheduled. It 
means a substantial accession of beef supply, and correspond- 
ing competition for healthy product. 

Fortunately for western cattlemen, their period of liquida- 
tion of female cattle is over, the industry having entered on 
the recuperation stage; but beef from tagged cows is likely 
to compete with that of lower-priced western cattle lacking 
feeder quality, if any considerable number of such remain after 
the drastic gathering of the past five years. Good light and 
fleshy western cattle should find a healthy market, as the corn 
surplus will not disappear overnight. Feed conditions in the 
Corn Belt are exactly the reverse of a year ago, when corn 
was worth a dollar per bushel or more, while under present 
conditions much of it is in such shape that it could not go into 
an elevator bin, and must be fed or go to waste. Cheap sum- 
mer feed has always been responsible for a healthy feeder mar- 
ket—especially when physical conditions are good. Last sum- 
mer grass was short all over the area east of the Missouri 
River, hampering grazing operations; present indications are 
for good grazing and a big hay crop. 

East of Chicago, cattle are plentiful. Ohio, Indiana, and 
Pennsylvania went to light cattle last fall, and had unloaded 
few up to April. Some holders, tiring of the game in conse- 
quence of unsatisfactory March conditions in the fat-cattle 
market, let go, but were able to find a home demand, other 
feeders taking the cattle off their hands. Ohio and Indiana 
have gone strongly to baby beef, or early-maturity production, 
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putting in a record supply of calves last fall, so that they will 
not be heard from until June, if then. The summer and fall 
crop of yearlings to be marketed by the Corn Belt will be the 
largest of the early-maturity beef period, and danger exists 
that too much of it will be marketed early in the summer in 
deficient condition, as the last thing killers can use to advan- 
tage is a half-fat yearling. 


Hogs 

The summer hog market is causing concern alike in pack- 
ing and in producing circles. Reference to the “dope” of 1925 
will show that this trade ran wild in April, May, and June, 
under conditions somewhat similar to the present, backing and 
filling $2 per cwt. within a few days; which is just what is 
likely to happen now. Hog’ have been on a high plane all win- 
ter, the market having been independent of packer control 
right along, and naturally they have cut their kill to the irre- 
ducible minimum, preferring to pay killing gangs idle time to 
buying hogs at current prices. They have resorted to country 
buying and other expedients to hold prices down, and, having 
little product in their cellars on which to collect inventory 
profits, have no incentive to support the spring and summer 
hog market. It is a trade axiom that corn plenitude insures 
generous production of lard and heavy meats, this condition 
prompting Packingtown to the conviction that hogs will sell 
lower as the season works along; ignoring the fact that the 
winter crop has been closely marketed right along, and that it 
was a short crop to start with. The spread between light and 
heavy hogs will be wide, as prices afford growers incentive to 
put on weight; in fact, droves of hogs that had attained a heft 
of 300 pounds or more were being held to convert corn in April. 
The trade in hog product has, however, gone on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, and the gimp is out of the provision deal, possi- 
bly forever. Hog production is “coming back” with all possible 
celerity, the probability being that 1928 will deliver another 
excessive supply at the market. 


Lambs 


What effect the February débacle in lamb trade will exert 
on the psychology of the feeder is open to speculation. Human 
memory is short, and by next fall, when the time comes around 
to replenish feed-lots, feeders may have forgotten all about it. 
Within the next thirty days the tail end of the winter crop of 
fed lambs in northern Colorado and western Nebraska feed- 
lots will have gone to the butcher, and a new book will be made 
as the trade goes on a spring-lamb basis. The overweight 
carcass will disappear, and feeders will again court weight. 
A prospect for a good summer lamb market exists, although 
last season’s prices may not be repeated, especially if the 
feeder decides to chart a conservative course. Indications are 
that the speculator in range lambs will be forced to take a back 
seat, as feeders are on to the fact that he has been corralling 
a large percentage of the velvet on the annual turn-over of the 
lamb crop. What has happened to the heavy lamb during the 
past winter is calculated to take the hurrah out of the business, 
inspiring feeders with caution. That thin lambs went to feed- 
ers at excessive prices last fall will not be disputed, nor will 
the assertion that speculators got the money. After the adver- 
sity they have recently encountered, Colorado and Nebraska 
feeders should avoid the overweight lamb. The “big birds” are 
adapted to a short feed on the Corn Belt farm, but have no 
place in a western feed-lot, the contents of which do not begin 
moving until February. The big lamb has its place, and that 
place is well defined. . 


“We like THE PRODUCER very much. It is the best paper 
of its kind that we have ever taken.”—-H. L. WHEELER, Edge- 
mont, S. D. 
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MOUNTING COST OF RAISING BEEF 


O IMPORTANT FOOD during the past decade has shown 

a greater increase in cost of production than cattle and 
beef, says A. E. de Ricqles, of Denver, in his market letter of 
March 8. In any of the leading cattle-producing states of the 
West it now costs no less than $35 to raise a steer calf to the 
yearling stage. 

Let us say, suggests Mr. de Ricqles, that this yearling is 
reared on a Texas range and is first sold to a pasture man in 
western Nebraska. Freight, feed, interest, and care add an 
other $29 to the cost of the steer until he is thirty months old, 
making the total investment in him at that age $64. Under 
favorable circumstances he may now weigh 800 pounds. 

From Nebraska he goes into an Iowa feed-lot, where the 
following is charged up to his score: 


First cost in western Nebraska (800 lbs., at 8 cents)...... $ 64.00 
Freight to Iowa, and other buying expenses (50 cents 





WU LN Cae Dosa ca kaa asd ccs neces eee oun ames teainaenes 4.00 
Sixty bushels of corn, including fodder (at 75 cents a 
WNTNURMSN) 53a as Sh Saas oa a eats tabaci eee eae ai 45.00 
SO RUE ON TUN pak cnc hs cane eta oh carean aaa 7.00 
PECE NONE: CRE OR COME occ cae na anapdosa ents eels 2.70 
NOE CORE nck Ue oe eek, 5 eck ot ariaie ee ee $122.70 


In this calculation no account is taken of labor, taxes, and 


other expenses, presumed to be offset by hogs following the 
steer. 


“Tf, by feeding,” writes Mr. de Ricqles, “the steer gains 
300 pounds, his weight will be 1,100 pounds gross, finished in 
Iowa. This, at a cost of $122.70, is equal to $11.15 per 100 
pounds. To ship and sell the steer at Chicago will cost about 
50 cents per 100 pounds additional. So, making no allowance 
for shrink, the steer costs $11.65 per 100 pounds at market. 

“In the meantime, on the present market a very good price 
for such a steer is from $9.25 to $9.50 per 100 pounds. So we 
have, as a result of all this effort, that the first two owners got 


back their costs, and the third lost around $20 per head, or 
more, 


“Perhaps someone may claim that $9.25 is not enough for 
the steer in Chicago. That opens up the question of the high 
cost of living in the industrial states. The packers say that it 
is hard to come out even on steers of this class at $9.25 per 
100 pounds. So, if you should add the $20 lost by the Iowa 
feeder, he could not be sold at all; for the price at which the 
dressed beef sells in Providence or Miami is what establishes, 
or should establish, the market value for fat cattle in Chicago.” 


A remedy for this condition Mr. de Ricqles sees in co- 
operation—co-operation, however, not in shipping, buying, or 
selling, which, in his opinion, would help but little, but co- 
operation among breeders and feeders to reduce production 
until a point has been reached where their cattle will sell at a 
profit. 

In agreement with this, we may add that, unless some 
such reform can be brought about, the pendulum will forever 
be swinging between the two extremes of raising too much 
meat, with the consequent depression of prices below cost of 
production, or raising too little, with the resultant danger of 
importations from South America. 


WORLD FARM CENSUS IN 1930 


HE EFFORT to make the governments of the world see 

the importance of uniform agricultural data seems to be 
bearing fruit. It is reported that fifty-four nations have sig- 
nified their willingness to take part in a complete farm enu- 
meration to be held in the year 1930. It will be remembered 
that Leon M. Estabrook, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is in charge of this work, which is being promoted 
by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. This 
will be the first time that such a census has been taken. 








April, 1926 


THE TEXAS CONVENTION 


FTER THREE ROUSING DAYS in celebration of the 
A golden anniversary of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, held in Fort Worth, March 9-11, members 
returned to their homes in better spirit than they have known 
for half a decade. The opinion was unanimous that the imme- 
diate future held more promise for the cattleman than has 
been visible on the horizon since the depression began. Many 
pioneers were in attendance, among them four of the original 
organizers of the association half a century ago. 

In a brief address, President H. L. Kokernot, of Alpine, 
cast his glance back over the past fifty years, saying that it 
was appropriate that the jubilee should be held at Fort Worth, 
which had always been closely identified with the cattle inter- 
ests. W. W. Turney, of El Paso, dwelt on the fact that the 
Texas cattleman was gradually being pushed back by the oil- 
man and the cotton-grower. If he were not to be crowded 
into the western hinterland of the state, it was necessary that 
he change his methods to conform to new conditions. Mr. 
Turney paid an eloquent tribute to the work which the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association is doing for the live-stock 
industry of the West. 

Ex-Governor James E. Ferguson brought greetings from 
Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, his successor in the gubernatorial 
office. He admonished his hearers not to be deceived by the 
talk about oil and cotton. Texas was, and would remain, a 
cattle country. Dayton Moses, attorney for the association, 
after sketching the development of the organization from a 
body of men grouping themselves together for the purpose of 
suppressing cattle- and horse-stealing, spoke encouragingly of 
the way the business had “come back” from the hard times 
which began in 1921. 

The outstanding event of the occasion was the address of 
Secretary of Agriculture William M. Jardine, who was given 
an enthusiastic welcome. The secretary emphasized the fact 
that whatever improvement had come about in the cattle busi- 
ness had been due to the cattlemen’s own efforts, through 
getting rid of their surplus production. Liquidation had now 
gone far enough to assure some degree of stability in the in- 
dustry as a whole. The odds were beginning to favor the cattle- 
raiser, so far as the supply end was concerned; but the situa- 
tion had as yet little in it to justify anything but careful 
procedure. 

Following Mr. Jardine, Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, 
whose design of a proposed monument to the trail-drivers of 
Texas was on exhibition during the convention, congratulated 
the cattlemen on their desire to perpetuate the memory of their 
fathers. James E. Callan, of Menard, a former president of 
the association, spoke on the pioneer cattleman and his in- 
fluence upon the development of the state. 

Following are the resolutions adopted: 


Opposing transfer of. administration of state pure-feed 
law from Texas Agricultural and Mining College to State 
Board of Agriculture; 

Favoring erection of memorial to old trail-drivers at San 
Antonio; 

Indorsing proposition to erect building at Agricultural and 
Mining College to honor memory of pioneer cowmen of state; 

Advocating three-party treaty between United States, 
Canada, and Mexico providing for uniform quarantine laws 
as protection against introduction of contagious live-stock 
diseases ; 

Supporting “truth-in-meats” movement; 

Urging appropriation by state legislature of $25,000 .to 
be used as revolving fund for testing of efficiency of Texas 
rations in fattening cattle; 


Favoring better facilities at leading markets for holding 
auction sales of live stock, and appointment of committee to 
carry out purposes of resolution; 
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Demanding imposition of import duty of six cents a pound 
on green hides and fifteen cents a pound on dry hides; 

Commending work of American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in protecting live-stock interests of United States; 

Indorsing Cattle Raisers’ and Producers’ Commission 
Company and Producers’ Live Stock Commission Company; 

Appealing to producers to give more attention to problem 
of supply and demand, in order that there may not be an over- 
production of cattle; 

Urging co-operation with Biological Survey in eradication 
of range-destroying rodents and predatory animals. 


The retiring president, H. L. Kokernot, was given a vote 
of thanks. As his successor, Richard M. Kleberg, of Kings- 
ville, the son of a former president of the association, was 
elected by acclamation. For first vice-president, J. Malcolm 
Shelton, of Amarillo—the son of another veteran—was named. 
C. C. Slaughter, of Dallas, likewise son of an ex-president, was 
made second vice-president. Dayton Moses was reappointed 
attorney; E. B. Spiller, secretary and general manager; and 
Tad Moses, assistant secretary. 

Only El Paso and Houston competed for the next conven- 
tion. El] Paso won. 


NEW MEXICO CATTLE AND HORSE GROWERS 


FNHE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the New 
Wits Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association was held at 
Albuquerque, March 15 and 16. The attendance of members 
was more numerous than it had been in recent years, reflect- 
ing renewed hope of prosperity for the industry. Government 
departments were well represented by officials of the General 
Land Office, the Bureau of Animal Industry, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Administration. 

Following the annual address of President C. M. O’Donel, 
E. B. Swope, Commissioner of Public Lands, explained the 
problems confronting his office. Professor E. L. Lantow, of 
the State College, gave some interesting results of feeding 
maintenance rations under range conditions. President H. L. 
Kent, of the same institution, gave one of those sound and 
concise talks for which he has a peculiar talent. T. E. Mitchell 
spoke on the past hardships and present outlook for the indus- 
try. J. E. Owens, chief of the State Tax Commission, was 
heard on the duties of that body with general approval. T. H. 
Ramsay, president of the Pacific Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion, described the activities of his organization and the oppor- 
tunity it afforded for credit to New Mexico stockmen. W. R. 
Morley held the audience while he read a long, prepared ad- 
dress in which he charged mismanagement on the part of the 
receiver for the New Mexico Agricultural Loan Corporation 
in the handling of the cattle that had been moved to Mexico. 
The attorney for the association, J. S. Vaught, made one of 
his breezy and characteristic talks to close the list of addresses 
on the program. 

Following are the resolutions adopted: 


Favoring rigid application of fourth section of Trans- 
portation Act and passage of Gooding long-and-short-haul bill; 
Recommending grading and marking of all beef in such 
a way as clearly to show grade and quality of each retail cut; 

Demanding adequate duty on importations of hides and 
canned meats; 

Indorsing efforts of American National Live Stock 
Association to induce stock-yard companies to promote auc- 
tion sales; 

Expressing approval of work of Biological Survey, in co- 
operation with State of New Mexico, in destroying predatory 
animals and noxious rodents; 

Approving general provisions of Stanfield grazing bill, and 
expressing opinion that any measure for control of grazing on 
unreserved public domain should provide for leasing of land 
on an area basis; 
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Favoring stricter enforcement of laws designed to pre- 
vent cattle-stealing; 


Condemning practice of assigning state land leases and 
state purchase contracts held by stockmen to creditors as addi- 
tional collateral; 

Indorsing THE PRODUCER; 

Protesting against continuance of mismanagement of 
cattle of state shipped into Republic of Mexico for temporary 
grazing, and petitioning War Finance Corporation to absorb 
loss resulting from such mismanagement; 

Recommending plan proposed at recent convention of 
American National Live Stock Association for amortizing 
loans held by War Finance Corporation on cattle now in 
Mexico; 


Urging enactment of Cameron bill for authorizing main- 
tenance of drift-fences on public domain, pending passage of 
grazing legislation; 

Indorsing co-operative marketing plan now in operation 
in California and adjoining states. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President—T. P. Talle, Albuquerque; vice-presidents—Burton 
C. Mossman, Roswell; P. C. Garrett, Cimarron; R. H. Royal, 
Tyrone; T. A. Spencer, Carrizozo. Miss Bertha Benson and 
J. S. Vaught were re-employed as secretary-treasurer and 
attorney, respectively. Albuquerque was selected as the place 
of meeting for 1927. Ata session of the executive board after 
the close of the convention it was decided that in future the 
annual convention shall be held in February. 


NEW MEXICO WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING of the New Mexico Wool 
A Growers’ Association, held in Albuquerque on March 17, 
the day following the adjournment of the convention of the 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, C. M. O’Donel, retiring 
president of the latter organization and president of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, addressed the assembled 
sheep-raisers on the pending grazing measures. 
resolutions were passed: 


The following 


Indorsing Stanfield grazing bill, but expressing conviction 
that any legislation for control of grazing on public domain 
should provide for leasing on an area basis wherever prac- 
ticable; 

Asking that committee be appointed to take proper steps 
for organization of loan company, to make available to stock- 
men facilities of intermediate credit banks: 

Favoring adoption of Capper truth-in-fabric bill; 

Commending work of Biological Survey in eradicating 
predatory animals and range-destroying rodents, and request- 
ing that federal and state aid be extended to it as in past; 

Voting that association become a member of American 
National Live Stock Association; 

Extending thanks to C. M. O’Donel for many services ren- 
dered by him in interest of live-stock industry of Southwest. 


David Farr, of Magdalena, was elected president, in suc- 
cession to Prager Miller, of Roswell; Floyd W. Lee, of Albu- 
querque, succeeds Fred D. Huning, of Los Lunas, as vice- 
president; Miss Bertha Benson continues as secretary and 
treasurer. 


OPTIMISM PERVADES MONTANA 


J. E. P. 


ONTANA’S LIVE-STOCK PROSPECTS were never 

brighter. The annual meeting of the Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association at Billings, March 30-31, was vibrant 
with confidence. After a phenomenally mild winter, there is 
reasonable assurance that beef-gathering will be possible at 
an early date. That Montana is not going out of the cattle or 
sheep business is evident, a new era having been inaugurated. 
Depression has been left behind. 
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In 1919 Montana shipped 641,337 cattle, but the move- 
ment of that year was due to abnormal conditions, necessi- 
tating sending about 200,000 head to outside pastures—a re- 
course that proved unprofitable, as in many instances it would 
have been economy, if not humanity, to let the stuff perish on 
the range. In 1925 the state shipped 407,365 cattle, which, 
with the exception of 1919, was a one-year record. This year’s 
output will be somewhat less than that of 1925, but promises 
to exceed the average shipment during the past twenty-five 
years. Even now cattle that have been well wintered are being 
loaded out for Corn Belt destinations, at prices ranging from 
$8 to $8.50 per cwt. for well-wintered yearlings, some of which 
net $60 to $65 per head at the loading-point. The apprecia- 
tion on cows during the past year has been marked, and prom- 
ises to continue, as there is an undoubted shortage of breeding 
stock. Aged steers have all but disappeared—probably never 
to be replaced. Montana is out of the business of importing 
southern cattle, and is reverting to the practice of running 
cow herds—the basis on which its live-stock industry was 
founded, recalling the period when such pioneers as Conrad 
Koors and John Bielenberg shipped whole trainloads of aged 
bullocks from the Deer Lodge Valley to Chicago—cattle that 
were good enough for the somewhat discriminating export 
trade of that period. 


Roy F. Clary, president of the Montana Stock Growers’ 
Association, in his annual address indulged in optimistic 
prophecy. He said: 


“We have had an open winter, our ranges are in excellent 
condition, and our herds were never in better shape. We are 
producing more and better cattle today than during the period 
when Montana was popularly regarded as a cattleman’s para- 
dise. We have come through the depression and weathered 
the storm of hard times. Present indications are that Mon- 
tana will turn off the earliest beef in the history of the state.” 


The meeting was even better attended than in the old 
days when cattlemen congregated at Miles City each spring. 
The young element was conspicuous, although the old-timers 
were missed. Less reminiscence was indulged in than last 
year at the Great Falls gathering. Montana cattlemen are no 
longer looking backward, as did Lot’s wife. They are a for- 
ward-looking element. The Montana meeting this year re- 
vealed an encouraging condition and prospect. In common 
with the entire northwestern pastoral area, it is a stock coun- 
try, and, outside a limited area under ditch, must devote its 
energies to growing cattle and sheep. Last year put the cat- 
tleman in a position of vantage superior to that of any time 
since 1920, and he is steadily improving his footing. While 
the sheep-raiser is somewhat uncertain regarding the value 
of this season’s wool clip, as also regarding what feeding 
lambs will be worth next fall, he is not walking the floor nights. 


California has been buying fat cattle—steers and cows— 
in Montana all winter around $8 per cwt. or better; but de- 
mand from that quarter has subsided recently, the probability 
being that a considerable portion of the Big Hole crop will be 
forced into eastern market channels, and the fat-catt'e market 
in that quarter has been none too inviting recently. But this 
is not causing serious concern. 


Montana is definitely out of southern cattle trade. 


THE CALENDAR 


June 1-2, 1926—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

June 3-5, 1926—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Alliance, Neb. 

June 5-6, 1926—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 
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FOURTH-SECTION RELIEF ON TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL RATES DENIED 


VER SINCE the enactment of the Interstate 
1D Commerce Law in 1887, the long-and-short- 

haul provision (commonly known as section 
4), qualified by the clause “under substantially simi- 
lar conditions and circumstances,” has been before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts. 
When the law was amended, on February 28, 1920, 
Congress more specifically defined the conditions 
under which a lower rate might be charged for a 
longer distance. Section 4 now reads as follows: 


It shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this act to charge or receive any greater com- 
pensation in the aggregate for the transportation of passen- 
gers, or of like kind of property, for a shorter than for 2 
longer distance over the same line or route in the same direc- 
tion, the shorter being included within the longer distance, or 
to charge any greater compensation as a through rate than 
the aggregate of the intermediate rates subject to the provi- 
sions of this act; but this shall not be construed as authorizing 
any common carrier within the terms of this act to charge or 
receive as great compénsation for a shorter as for a longer 
distance: Provided, That upon application to the commission 
such common carrier may in special cases, after investigation, 
be authorized by the commission to charge less for longer than 
for shorter distances for the transportation of passengers or 
property; and the commission may from time to time prescribe 
the extent to which such designated common carrier may be 
relieved from the operation of this section; but in exercising 
the authority conferred upon it in this proviso the commissior 
shall not permit the establishment of any charge to or from 
the more distant point that is not reasonably compensatory for 
the service performed. 


Before the passage of the act in 1887, and since 
then up to March, 1918, it was the common practice 
of the carriers to publish lower rates to Pacific coast 
terminals than intermediate. In recent years the dis- 
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parity between terminal and intermediate rates has 
not been so great—there has been a gradual narrow- 
ing of the difference. During the war, when boats 
were otherwise employed, there was little competition 
via the Panama Canal, and consequently no necessity 
for the rail lines to make lower terminal rates. The 
railroads were placed under federal control in 1916, 
and in March, 1918, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ordered transcontinental lines to remove all 
westbound violations of the long-and-short-haul 
clause. 

On March 1, 1920, the carriers were returned to 
private operation, and in 1921 the transcontinental 
roads applied to the commission for fourth-section re- 
lief on a large number of commodities moving from 
the East to the Pacific coast. This application was 
denied in October, 1922. Not quite a year later—in 
August, 1923—western transcontinental lines again 
sought for fourth-section relief on a more limited 
number of commodities (forty-seven in all), the most 
important of which were iron and steel articles. 
Lengthy hearings in this case (Docket 12436) were 
held. The examiner recommended dismissal of the 
application, and after sixteen months’ consideration 
the commission, on March 13, 1926 (by a divided 
bench, seven to three, one commissioner not partici- 
pating), announced its decision, denying in whole 
the relief sought. 

Briefly, the carriers claimed that the boats via the 
canal were handling a steadily increasing volume of 
tonnage, and they desired to establish such rates 
from the Middle East as would secure to them a fair 
share of that business. They urged, and apparently 
proved, that the rates were “reasonably compensa- 
tory for the service performed” and would not place 
any burden on other traffic; and they especially in- 
sisted that an increase in transcontinental tonnage 
would enable them better to utilize their large west- 
bound empty-car movement. In effect, the proposed 
rates would place the manufacturers in the Missis- 
sippi Valley more nearly upon a rate and commercial 
equality with their eastern competitors, who mainly 
ship to seaboard and then use the ocean route. 

Generally speaking, the Middle West supported 
the application of the carriers; the Pacific coast in- 
terests were divided, with possibly more favoring 
than opposing it; the intermountain region, with the 
exception of certain industries which conceive them- 
selves to be now favored, were almost a unit in oppo- 
sition to the application; and eastern manufacturers, 
who obviously have an advantage by reason of prox- 
imity to the ocean, also opposed it. 

The majority opinion states: “The record is far 
from convincing that the establishment of the pro- 
posed rates will result in the benefits which the ap- 
plicants anticipate.” It points out “that the diver- 
sion of any substantial tonnage from the water lines 
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would have but an inappreciable effect on the net 
revenues of the rail carriers,” and that an all-rail re- 
duction might be met by a similar decrease in the 
boat-line charges. 

The most important point in the majority opinion 
is the recognition that “the relief sought is based 
primarily on market competition.” On this point, 
Commissioner Eastman, in concurring, asserted that 
all such applications founded on market competition 
should be denied; and, further, that the theory of 
market competition, if followed consistently, would 
inevitably lead to all manner of cross-hauling, extra 
and unnecessary service, and wasteful competition, 
for which the shipping public would have to pay in 
the finality. 

The announcement of the policy that market com- 
petition should not control in the making of rates is 
a forceful affirmation of the doctrine that localities 
are entitled to some of the advantages flowing from 
their location. This is a big step in rate-making on 
transcontinental traffic. It encourages the hope that 
the rate structure in the intermountain region will 
receive more favorable consideration in the future, 
and that some of the wasteful service occasioned by 
market or commercial competition will be eliminated, 
to the benefit of all. 

In discussing the evidence submitted at the hear- 
ing in Ex Parte 87 and in Docket 17000 (the investi- 
gation under the Hoch-Smith resolution) in the De- 
cember issue of THE PRODUCER, under the heading 
“The Rate-Structure Investigation,” we referred to 
some of the evils of the existing rate structure of the 
country, and particularly emphasized the point on 
which the decision of the commission in this fourth- 
section case seems to be predicated, in the following 
language: 


Iron- and steel-manufacturing centers, paper-mills, lumber 
plants, coal mines, stone quarries, flour-mills, and, in fact, most 
manufacturing industries, want, and generally obtain, railroad 
rates which enable them to invade far-distant territory at the 
expense of a nearer competitor, and this nearer competitor is 
plainly shorn of the benefits arising from his location. Like- 
wise, the carrier serving such nearer competitor seeks to give 
to him a like advantage in other far-distant territory outside 
of his legitimate sphere. This results in a tremendous amount 
of “carrying coal to Newcastle’”—extra and unnecessary trans- 
portation service of no real benefit to the carrier or the public. 
and for which everyone who ships helps to pay—an actual 
waste. It was testified at the Denver hearing that carriers 
performed much unnecessary and wasteful service in their 
efforts to place favored industries on a commercial parity in 
consumptive centers, regardless of distance—equalizing com- 
mercial conditions by a preferential freight-rate adjustment, 
which is just as reprehensible as rebates. By eliminating this 
wasteful service, a substantial saving could be effected. 


THE PRODUCER has never felt that the granting 
of the application of the western carriers in this 
fourth-section case would have much, if any, effect 
on the net earnings of the interested railroads, and 
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consequently its denial will not affect them. The 
granting of the application would have taken from 
the eastern rail lines some tonnage and some revenue, 
and transferred it to the western roads, and perhaps, 
as intimated by the commission, without the slightest 
benefit to the latter. 

The decision of the commission is sound, and its 
pronouncement of policy on the rates involved means 
much for a saner rate structure for the country. No 
doubt this decision had an important bearing on 
the action of Congress on the Gooding bill (S. 575), 
which would absolutely have prohibited a lower rate 
for a longer distance, over the same route and in the 
same direction, on account of water competition. 
This bill on March 24 was rejected in the Senate, by 
a vote of forty-six to thirty-three. 


THE CONSERVATIONIST 


NE OF THE NATURAL, though unfortunate, 
() sequels of the present agitation of the grazing 

problem has been the rousing of what is 
termed the “conservationist.” A conservationist, 
briefly defined, in this connection is a person who 
places esthetic and recreational values above those 
of utility; who regards trees and wild flowers and 
game and birds as of more importance to the life of 
the nation than the growing of live stock. 

The conservationist by nature is a suspicious 
being. He is ever on the lookout for covert attempts 
at transgressions on his sacred precinct. Consider- 
ing himself the custodian of whatever is beautiful and 
inspirational and for the benefit of unborn genera- 
tions, he immediately pounces upon anyone bold 
enough to maintain the relative right of such a pro- 
fane occupation as stock-raising. Not only does he 
protest against the extension of this presumed right, 
but he would favor the further restriction of such 
little circumscribed prerogatives as have grown out 
of historical tradition. 


No sooner had the hearings of Senator Stanfield’s 
committee begun in the West last summer than the 
conservationist scented trouble. As the investigation 
progressed, he marshaled his forces and loaded his 
guns. Articles commenced to appear in the eastern 
press warning the American people to be on guard 
against the rapacious stockman. When the Stanfield 
bill was introduced, tangible evidence of the sly de- 
signs on Uncle Sam’s property was at once pointed to 
with a convincing finger. Editorials multiplied. An 
avalanche of protests soon poured into Congress— 
and with the usual result: half-hearted support was 
withdrawn, and those on the fence flopped over to 
the opposition. 

Nothing of this is as it should be. Rightly inter- 
preted, there is no conflict between the two interests 
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—that of the stockman and that of the conservation- 
ist. The stockman is a lover of nature. Why shouldn’t 
he be? His daily life, his very livelihood, touches her 
at every point. Far more than the casual recreation- 
ist, the automobile tourist, the camper, he is con- 
cerned with the permanence of her resources. For 
his own protection, and for the good of those who 
come after him, he wishes to preserve these resources. 
And, in one way, he preserves them by minimizing the 
danger of destructive fires by having his stock con- 
sume the grass that, drying, covers the forest bottom 
with a highly inflammable carpet into which the vaca- 
tionist may throw his matches. This, as a starting- 
point, should be understood by those who clamor 
against what they call his selfish trespasses; and their 
endeavor ought to be directed toward guiding his 
natural instincts in the right path, rather than for- 
ever limiting his opportunities to make a decent 
living. 

There is nothing unreasonable in what he asks 
for. The point of “vested rights,” of which so much is 
made, is simply a demand for a fair degree of assur- 
ance and non-interference in the conduct of his busi- 
ness according to his own settled plan. With security 
of tenure will naturally follow an increased interest 
in the maintenance of the range. A ten-year lease 
may answer the purpose; a lifelong, transferable per- 
mit, irrevocable during good behavior, would serve 
the object better. 

It should be remembered, as we have said before, 
that the stockman is no interloper. He was the first 
to come here; he settled this western country; it is 
his by right of conquest. As industries develop and 
press westward, as other social activities arise and 
demand attention, the fact must not be lost sight of 
that the pioneer stockman peopled the frontier, and 
that his descendants have a prior claim to its soil. 

There are few anywhere, and none in the West, 
who do not love a tree, a wild flower, a bird, an ant- 
lered stag, or who do not like to go fishing. With the 
major aims of the conservationist everybody is in 
sympathy. The stockman, ungrudgingly and with- 
out regret, has yielded of his free range, by the hun- 
dred thousands of acres, for the creation of national 
forests, where he is only a tolerated user, paying for 
the privilege. He is now offering to have the public 
domain put under control and a fee system. With 
his consent, scores of national parks, monuments, 
and game refuges have been set aside where no graz- 
ing whatever is permitted, where the tourist holds 
free sway, and where all forms of wild life are pro- 
tected and can propagate in their natural surround- 
ings. This is all as it should be. But there is a limit. 

The limit has been reached when sentimentalists, 
in their visionary desire to see half of this western 
country turned into a playground and a game park, 
oppose every step that the live-stock industry takes 
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to safeguard its legitimate interests; when the press 
of the East and the South is used to misrepresent and 
becloud the issue; and when their perfect and close- 
knit organization maintains a lobby in Washington 
for the purpose of inducing weak-kneed members of 
Congress, who have at best only a tourist acquaint- 
ance with the West, by the well-sounding plea of “con- 
servation” to vote against any measure that promises 
some degree of relief to the unorganized and hard- 
pressed stockman—whom, after all, none of them can 
do without. 


DOES LIVE STOCK POLLUTE RUNNING 
STREAMS? 


N 1918 THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
| TURE, under Secretary Houston, entered into an 
agreement with the city of Walla Walla, in the 
State of Washington, for the protection of the water- 
shed of Mill Creek, on the Umatilla National Forest, 
from which the city was drawing its water supply. 
This watershed for many years had been used for 
stock-grazing purposes. Subsequently, in 1925, at the 
request of the city officials, who feared pollution from 
the presence of live stock, the Forest Service closed 
the watershed to grazing, offering to take care of the 
excluded permittees on adjacent range. (See our edi- 
torial in THE PRODUCER for May, 1925.) 

The Umatilla National Forest, lying on the border 
between Washington and Oregon, extends into the 
two states. While the municipality of Walla Walla is 
in Washington, the sources of its water supply are in 
Oregon. Hence the problem is an interstate one, with 
jurisdiction centered in the federal government. 
Upon the protest of the excluded stockmen, backed by 
officers of the two national live-stock organizations, 
the case was referred to the United States Public 
Health Service, which directed Dr. H. D. Honmon, 
in charge of its northwestern division, to make an 
examination. Dr. Honmon now reports: 


1. Tests of the water supply for the year 1925, when live 
stock was excluded, differ but little from those of 1924 and 
1923, when grazing was practiced, and when the water showed 
a high degree of purity. 

2. In the judgment of most sanitarians, domestic live stock 
does not transmit water-borne diseases to human beings, and 
the presence of live stock on the watershed is therefore not a 
menace to the health of the community. 

3. Unrestricted occupancy of the watershed by human be- 
ings creates the possibility of dangerous pollution, for which 
the exclusion of live stock is no remedy. 

4. Absolute safeguards against contamination of drinking 
water are provided only by filtration and chlorination plants, 
such as the city of Walla Walla is now operating. 


This is a pretty clear-cut victory for the stockmen, 
and for those who have been contending that the 
danger of pollution from live stock, under conditions 
as they exist on the Umatilla forest, is negligible. The 
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intake of Walla Walla, it should be remembered, is 
seventeen miles up-stream. All experience goes to 
prove that, over such distances, running water puri- 
fies itself of any obnoxious animal matter that may 
have been dumped into it. 

How far these findings will serve as a basis for 
reinstating the stockmen remains to be seen. The 
contract between the city of Walla Walla and the De- 
partment of Agriculture is a formal one, and seems 
to bestow on the city the right to demand compliance 
by the department with any requests the former may 
make in what it deems the interests of the health of 
its people. The hands of the Forest Service are thus 
tied. Nothing can be done in the way of revoking the 
exclusion order until the city authorities agree. The 
next step, therefore, should be a strong appeal to 
them to reconsider their action in the light of the new 
information now available. 

The result of the investigation should, however, 
have another effect. It ought to be used as a founda- 
tion tor all similar arrangements between the gov- 
ernment and municipalities in the future. The in- 
roads on the area of national-forest grazing through 
the exclusion of live stock for reasons akin to those 
actuating the city of Walla Walla have already been 
many and serious. With the further development of 
the West, it may be foreseen that such cases will rap- 
idly multiply. The department should “go slow” in 
acceding to demands that will deprive stockmen of 
their long-established privileges, and only tend still 
further to embitter them against what they term the 
“bureaucratic” methods of the national government, 
without absolutely compelling cause. This question 
of water contamination should have been thoroughly 
looked into, and settled once for all, when it first 
arose. A precedent has now been set—and prece- 
dents, no matter how shakily built up, are often 
rather awkward to get around. 

Let the Forest Service, before granting exclusion 
rights hereafter, place on whoever makes the request 
the burden of first proving their necessity or desir- 
ability in the promotion of a larger interest. 


ON BUYING IN THE COUNTRY 


T THE PHOENIX CONVENTION in January 
A: resolution was passed opposing legislation 
for the closing of so-called “‘private” stock- 
yards. This was in line with the traditional policy 
of the American National Live Stock Association, 
which has always stood for freedom in marketing. 
Freedom in marketing presumably implies the right 
of the producer to sell his stock wherever he pleases 
and to whoever offers him the best terms. 
An editorial in the Drovers’ Daily Telegram of 
Kansas City, where the Mistletoe yards, against 
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which the agitation is specifically directed, are located, 
states, among many other things, that the packers are 
not in business for their health, and that, if they go 
into the country to buy live stock, it must be to their 
advantage. That we will readily grant—just as we 
are willing to concede that the protests of the com- 
mission men are inspired less by brotherly solicitude 
for the producer than by the conviction that the prac- 
tice in question is not to their advantage. But is that 
a valid argument, provided the producer, too, bene- 
fits? Why should he not be accorded the privilege of 
acting in accordance with the same law of intelligent 
self-int¢rest and take his profit where he may? 


Because, says the Drovers’ Telegram, it is not an 
intelligent self-interest. While there may be a slight 
immediate advantage in direct selling, the stockman 
should take a longer view and look at the matter in a 
broader light. If the practice should grow, we read, 
disaster will be sure to overtake him. The moment 
the point is reached where the number of hogs bought 
direct is greater than the number available on the 
open market, price-setting will be reversed; for com- 
petition is the very life of trade. 

Let us see: If one packer, maintaining a private 
stock-yard, buys all his hogs in the country, while the 
activities of his competitors, who do not own such 
yards, are confined to the open market, the market 
price, plus the commission charges, will determine 
the price paid by the packer buying direct. If the 
price is the same, and only the commission fee is 
saved; or if the price is lower by half the commission 
fee, what harm is there in the farmer’s selling direct, 
and who is hurt—except the commission man? And 
if a premium is offered by the packer—a premium for 
getting just what he desires—he will acquire a voice 
in the growing of the right kind of stuff, in the right 
way, and another point will have been gained. 

If, on the other hand, direct buying should become 
universal, and all the packers—or at least the big ones 
—should establish private yards, the result would 
simply be that the competition which is now main- 
tained at the markets would be transferred to the 
country. In the words, though not the meaning, of 
the Telegram: price-setting would be reversed. The 
price in that case would be set at the farm door in- 
stead of in the stock-yard alley—to the injury of no- 
body, as far as we can see, except again the commis- 
sion man and the stock-yard owner. 

However, it is good policy not to attempt the cross- 
ing of too many bridges until we reach the stream. 
These things, we believe, will work themselves out 
along natural lines. And in the process of adjust- 
ment, we wish to remind the critics of the direct-buy- 
ing plan, not a little will depend upon their own atti- 
tude on such questions as reasonable fees for their 
services, as well as the proof of their love of genuinely 
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competitive conditions furnished by the hospitality 
shown to potential rivals who are not members of 
their exclusive fraternity. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. 

An aspect of this matter to which we shall no more 
than allude is the curious inconsistency between the 
attacks by the live-stock exchanges on such legislation 
as the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, on the ground 
of pernicious government interference with private 
business, and the present clamor for laws to throttle 
private enterprises that are stepping on their own 
toes. 


TRUTH-IN-FABRICS BILL 
REPORTED OUT 


ENATE BILL 1618, introduced by Senator Cap- 
per, of Kansas, and known as the “Truth-in- 
Fabrics” Bill, has been reported out by the Com- 

mittee on Interstate Commerce, with the recommen- 
dation that it be passed. The bill has been before the 
committee since 1913, and the accusation of undue 
haste can thus not be laid at the door of Congress in 
this case. 

The bill, according to its title, would “prevent de- 
ceit and unfair prices that result from the unrevealed 
presence of substitutes for virgin wool in woven or 
knitted fabrics purporting to contain wool, and in 
garments or articles of apparel made therefrom.” It 
has had the support of the American’ National Live 
Stock Association, the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, and many other live-stock and farmers’ or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 

We should have national legislation on this sub- 
ject. States individually can do little—at least the 
western states, which are the chief sufferers from 
misleading branding or no branding at all, and which 
have few clothing factories. Too many loopholes are 
left open for escape. Wyoming, a couple of years ago, 
passed a law requiring fabrics to be marked in such a 
way as to show their contents. This law has never 
been enforced. The manufacturer in New York or 
Chicago, subject to no state law, evades the issue; and 
the retailer in Cheyenne has no means of telling the 
proportions of the different materials in the garment 
which he sells, even though he had the desire, which 
presumably he has not. 

This just measure should be pushed to a speedy 
passage. 


LAW AGAINST MARGARINE HELD VOID 


ECENTLY, in Wisconsin, a law which would 
prohibit the manufacture and sale in that state 
of any margarine containing milk or other 

dairy products was declared unconstitutional by the 
courts. This law, of course, barred out all margarine. 


The dairy farmers of Wisconsin, not being success- 
ful in obtaining riddance of a competitor by other 
means, resorted to legislation. Compliant law-makers 
put the act on the statute-books. Under the cloak of 
protecting the public, they aimed at giving the power- 
ful dairy interests a monopoly. 

This sane decision, as far as Wisconsin is con- 
cerned, should end the attempt to stifle one legitimate 
industry for the benefit of another. The principle is 
vicious, and has no place in this country. 


WORLD’S WOOL PRODUCTION 


RODUCTION OF WOOL throughout the world in 1925 

reached the approximate total of 2,892,416,000 pounds, 
which was an increase of 85,974,000 pounds over the previous 
year, but fell below average production for the five-year period 
1909-13 by 339,061,000 pounds. Basing its estimates on official 
statistics or other sources believed to be trustworthy, the De- 
partment of Commerce has computed the below totals for the 
grand divisions of the world for the past two years, with fig- 
ures for the individual countries shearing the largest crops: 


1925 1924 
North America . . 819,834,000 304,167,00C 
United States seceaasde sectascsaceese SOL OCO,000 286,205,000 
Central America and West Indies.. 750,000 750,000 
South America F 455,783,000 445,242,006 
Argentina 275,000,000 280,000,000 
Uruguay 110,000,000 96,500,000 
ene <n sstatn 730,369,000 723,403,000 
Russia (European and Asiatic).... 195,000,000 195,000,000 
Spain ; 81,400,000 81.400,000 
United Kingdom 96,086,000 92,300,000 
Atv iem. 3, a 257,680,000 253,480,000 
British South Africa 185,000,000 183,000,000 
PB io oie 208,000,000 214,000,000 
British India 60,000,000 60,000,009 
China 75,000,000 75,000,000 
Turkey . 60,000,000 60,000,000 
Australasia 905,000,000 850,400,000 
Australia . 735,000,000 662,400,009 


New Zealand 170,000,000 188,000,000 


World totals 2,892,416,000 2,806,442,000 


The greatest gains shown during last year were Australia’s, 
of 72,600,000 pounds; that of the United States, of 14,855,000 
pounds; and Uruguay’s, of 13,500,000 pounds. 

Wool consumption in the United States in 1925 was only 
about 2 per cent less than in 1924, but imports were consider- 
ably heavier, owing to the reduced quantities received in 1924. 
Of raw wool we imported last year 336,745,000 pounds—-an in- 
crease of approximately 74,000,000 over 1924, but a decrease of 
almost 52,000,000 pounds below the 1923 total. This quantity. 
it will be seen, exceeded our domestic production by 35,685,000 
pounds. 

The total quantity of wool consumed in 1925 by mills 
making regular reports to the Department of Commerce was 
450,021,000 pounds. Of this amount, 213,000,000 pounds were 
domestic and 237,000,000 pounds foreign wool. In 1924, con- 
sumption by the same mills was returned as 460,402,000 peunds, 
of which 230,000,000 pounds were of domestic and 230,000,000 
pounds—the same quantity—of foreign origin. 

On the basis of these returns, total consumption of raw 
wool in the United States in 1925 is estimated at 562,525,000 
pounds, as against 575,500,000 pounds in 1924. 

The quantity of wool held in the hands of manufacturers 
and dealers on December 31, 1925, was 260,615,000 pounds, 
compared with 262,496,000 pounds on the last day of 1924. 






























































































































































































































































THE BORROWER’S EQUITY 


TrROTTERS, N. D., March 8, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I agree entirely with the correspondent who wrote in your 
paper some time ago that the borrowing stockman’s equity in 
his own outfit is nil. It looks to me as if the middleman got 
all the gain, while we get the work. When everybody makes 
up his mind to borrow nothing and buy nothing that he has 
not the money to pay for, it will not be long before we shall 
gain a little equity in our own outfits. We really do not need 
any help, because it seems to me that it is a poor stick of a 
man who cannot raise enough food for himself and family, and 
a little besides. The middleman needs the stockman and the 
farmer more than we need him. 

JOHN LEAKEY. 


WORK FOR “THE PRODUCER”—IT IS WORKING 
FOR YOU 


KNIGHT, Wyo., March 12, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

While in Denver recently, I was talking to Robert Graham, 
of Nebraska. Among other subjects, we devoted a few mo- 
ments to THE Propucer—its needs, opportunities, possibilities: 
what it means, and how much more it might mean, to the 
stockmen of the western states. After I had expressed a cer- 
tain line of ideas, Graham said: “I had never thought of the 
matter in just that way.” I wondered how many people had 
really given THE PRODUCER, and its special field of action, the 
thought they deserve. 

Let me illustrate: Our recent convention in Phoenix was 
well attended, and yet I doubt if there were more than five 
hundred representative stockmen there. This issue of THE 
PRODUCER goes to approximately five thousand of that type of 
men. Not once, but twelve times a year, it comes with its 
message—carefully selected leading articles; timely, authori- 
tative editorials; ably written market letters, entirely uncol- 
ored by stock-yard or packer influence; and, as the government 
more and more has a hand in our affairs, a department which 
tells us “What the Government Is Doing.” There is a “Stock- 
men’s Exchange’’—too little used, by the way, but which opens 
an avenue through which any of us can communicate with five 
thousand kindred spirits; and there are comprehensive live- 
stock reviews from Australia, Argentina, England—surveys 
that put any stockman in a better position to understand his 
business. It is the one magazine that covers the stockman’s 
every interest in the whole western field. It has no ax to grind 
for any other business. The furthering of the stockman’s wel- 
fare is its sole reason for existing. 

Since January first I have turned in three new subscrip- 
tions. If you who read this—and most of the five thousand 
will—were each to get just one new subscriber, our circulation 
would double. The possibility of securing paying advertising 
matter would more than double. If during the next month you 
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were to secure three-—and you could get them with but the 
slightest effort—we should have 20,000 subscribers. With such 
a subscription list we could make a convincing appeal for a 
share of the national advertising matter, because there is no 
doubt of THE PRODUCER having the class of people as sub- 
scribers that the big advertisers wish to talk to. With money 
coming in from this source, many things could be added to 
the reading columns, and the magazine could fill its field far 
more effectively. 

The American National Live Stock Association needs the 
support of every stockman. It is worthy of that support; but 
it is ofttimes difficult to obtain members. It is not difficult to 
obtain subscribers to THE PRODUCER; and if we get enough of 
them, it would have a similar result. 

How can I say something to you who read this—something 
so pithy, so potent, so pregnant with meaning, that you will 
really do this thing, which will pay you a thousand fold for 
every effort you put into it? 

CHARLES A. MYERS. 


CAPPER HITS AT PRIVATE STOCK-YARDS 


MENDMENTS to the Packers and Stock-Yards Act were 
A introduced in the Senate on March 23 by Senator Capper, 
of Kansas. Under the bill, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be given authority to issue orders for packers to cease 
and desist from unfair practices following hearings. Viola- 
tions of such an order would be punishable by a penalty of 
$500 for each offense, with each day charged as an offense. 

Another amendment provides for the annual designation 
as terminal live-stock markets of stock-yards handling more 
than 3,000,000 head a year. Within ninety days after such 
designation, packers buying live stock at such markets for 
slaughter at the place where the market is located would be 
prohibited from purchasing in any other stock-yard for 
slaughter at that point, or from establishing a stock-yard of 
their own. 


FARMS AND FARM ACREAGE 


RELIMINARY FARM STATISTICS for the United 

States on the basis of the agricultural census of 1925 have 
been released by the Bureau of the Census. We give the more 
important figures, with comparative data for 1920: 


1925 1920 
Number of farms........... 6,371,617 6,448,343 
Operated by owners.......... 3,868,334 3,925,090 
Operated by managers....... 40,755 68,449 
Operated by tenants......... 2,462,528 2,454,804 
Per cent operated by tenants 38.6 38.1 
All land in farms (acres).... 924,889,380 955,883,715 
Average acreage per farm... 145.2 148.2 
WOME G6 SEINE. oS tanieemccake'd $37,779,050,467 $54,829,563,059 
Value of buildings.......... 11,767,473,292  11,486,439,543 
TOQUE PRBS 65 66s ss Cases 49,546,523,759  66,316,002,602 
Average value per farm..... 7,776 10,284 
Average value per acre...... 53.57 69.38 
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GRAZING LEGISLATION 


FTER THE INTRODUCTION by Senator Stanfield, of 
A Oregon, of the grazing bill drafted by the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys of the United States Senate 
(S. 2584), of the contents of which we printed an epitome in 
the February number of THE PRODUCER under its provisional 
title of “Committee Print No. 1,” it soon became evident that 
the passage of this bill in its original form would meet with 
serious obstacles. Not only were many of its provisions deemed 
cumbersome and impracticable, but strenuous objections, espe- 
cially to the sections dealing with the granting of irrevocable 
contracts, were raised by the Forest Service, backed by con- 
servationists, both in and out of Congress. Rather than have 
the measure meet defeat, with the indefinite postponement of 
effective grazing legislation which would be likely to follow, 
Senator Stanfield decided to enter into conference with the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior, and with Chief 
Forester Greeley, in an endeavor to effect a compromise on 
which all could unite, and which would have some chance of 
being passed by the present Congress. 


Such a bill has been formulated—a bill which is under- 
stood to have the indorsement of the Forest Service and the 
two departments, and which has been accepted by Senator 
Stanfield and, presumably, by the other members of his com- 
mittee. The bill bears the preliminary title of “Committee 
Print No. 2,” and appears as an amendment to S. 2584. We 
print below the gist of it, with particular emphasis on the 
points in which it differs from the previous measure, for which 


we refer to our summary on pages 18 and 19 of our February 
issue: 


PUBLIC LANDS 


Lands Included.—Public lands of the United States located 
in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. (Washington has been 
added, but Wyoming is still omitted from the list.) 

Grazing Districts—Grazing districts may be established 
on any of these public lands, upon formal petition filed with 
the Secretary of the Interior by a majority of live-stock rais- 
ers using such lands for grazing purposes. (In the previous 
bill, petitions were to be filed with the register of the land 
district by a majority of previous users.) 

Alteration of Grazing Districts.—Substantial additions to 
grazing districts may be made only on petition by a majority 
of live-stock raisers using such additional lands. 

Notice of Establishment.—Before establishing a district, 
the secretary shall publish a notice describing its boundaries. 

Preferences.—“‘In making leases to applicants” (S. 2584, 
“in granting contracts to applicants”), the secretary shall first 
award grazing privileges to users of the range, as nearly 
identical in location, extent of usage, and kind of stock with 
the customary usage as consistent with efficient administra- 
tion; second, as to non-users, preference shall be given to 
applicants who possess lands within the vicinity which may 
be more economically utilized in connection with grazing in 
the district. 

Terms and Conditions of Leases.—Leases shail be made 
for a term of ten years, except when the determination of 
preferences is pending, or where the land may be required for 
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other than grazing purposes within the period of ten years; 
shall be made on an area basis, except where conditions make 
more practicable a lease based on the number of stock; and 
shall provide that the lessee may surrender his lease by giving 
written notice. 

Grazing Fees.—Fees are to be fixed by the secretary (not 
by the register, as in S. 2584) for each lease, on the basis of 
the area granted, or on the number and kind of stock per- 
mitted; are to be paid annually or semi-annually; are to be 
fixed with due regard to the economic value of the grazing, 
and are to be moderate. Extensions of time, reductions, or 
cancellations may be granted in periods of emergency. 

Disposition of Receipts—Receipts from fees shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States. Ten per cent of 
all moneys received from each district shall be made available 
for expenditure by the secretary for erection or purchase of 
range improvements, and 25 per cent shall be paid to the state 
for the benefit of its public schools and public roads. (This 
section is new.) 

Assignment of Leases.—Any lease may be assigned, in 
whole or in part. (The provision concerning disposition on the 
death of the lessee has been omitted.) 

Renewals.—A lessee who has complied with the terms of 
Pe lease shall be entitled to preference in reletting of priv- 
ileges. 

Improvements.—The secretary may authorize the con- 
struction or maintenance of range improvements. After ex- 
piration of the lease, the lessee shall be given ninety days 
(sixty previously) for the removal of any improvement con- 
trolled by him. If authorized improvements are left on the 
land, no other person shall occupy the land until he has paid 
the owner their value as determined by the secretary. 

Penalties.—Within one year from the establishment of a 
district, notice shall be given that after a specified date it 
shall be unlawful to pasture live stock on lands embraced 
within the district, except under authority from the secretary. 

Stock Driveways and Free Grazing.—The secretary shall 
establish stock driveways in districts, and may charge a fee 
for their use. He may permit any person to graze free of 
charge a small number of live stock on lands within any dis- 
trict. (This is new.) 

Co-operative Agencies.—A grazing board shall be created 
in each district, to be composed of three members elected by 
the live-stock raisers using the land, to co-operate with the 
secretary in the administration of the grazing act. (This is in 
lieu of the State Grazing Board, provided for in the previous 
bill, which was to have had jurisdiction over both public 
domain and national forests, and was to be appointed by the 
President.) 

Hearings and Appeals.—Reviews of any decision by an 
employee of the Department of the Interior in respect to graz- 
ing privileges may be secured by filing with the register of 
the local land office an application for hearing, whereupon the 
register shall review such decision. Appeals from the register 
may be taken to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
and from the latter to the Secretary of the Interior. (In 
S. 2584 action by the State Grazing Board with respect to 
approval of contracts was to be final.) 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


Existing Permits.—Any permit in effect on the date of the 
enactment of this law shall continue in full force. 

Control of Grazing.—The Secretary of Agriculture (pre- 
vious bill, the supervisor under the direction of the secretary) 
is authorized to determine what area in any forest shall be 
used for grazing purposes, the capacity of such area, the 
grazing season, the kind of live stock to be grazed, and the 
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methods of handling live stock necessary for the protection of 
any resource of the forest; to make contracts for grazing; to 
insert in contracts any terms and conditions deemed necessary 
for the protection of the forest; to make inspections of the 
forest range and its use; to co-operate with permittees for the 
protection and development of the forage, and to put into 
effect such requirements as may be requested by a majority 
of the permittees; to terminate any contract or permit for 
violation of its terms. 

Terms and Conditions of Contracts.—A contract for graz- 
ing privileges shall be granted for ten years, unless the secre- 
tary determines that a shorter term would be in the public 
interest, or unless such is requested by the applicant; shall 
provide that a permittee may surrender his contract, and 
avoid further liability for fees thereunder, by giving written 
notice to the secretary; shall provide that the permittee may, 
with the approval of the secretary, assign his contract in 
whole or in part; and shall provide for the maximum amount 
of reduction that may be made for any purpose. 

Allocation.—The secretary is directed: to grant grazing 
privileges upon definite allotments within the forest when local 
conditions or the administration of privileges make such form 
of contract practicable; to stabilize grazing by allowing pref- 
erence to holders who own or control adequate ranch property 
or improvements dependent upon grazing in the forest for 
their beneficial utilization; to redistribute privileges if such 
redistribution is considered necessary to provide grazing facil- 
ities for persons who own or control land which is dependent 
on grazing in the forest for its beneficial utilization. Surplus 
range may be granted in such manner as decided by the 
secretary. 

Grazing Fees.—The secretary shall determine the grazing 
fees. These shall be paid annually or seasonally, shall be fixed 
with due regard to the stable value of the grazing and to the 
general effect on ranch property used in connection with the 
forests, and shall be moderate, with adequate allowance for 
restrictions and duties imposed upon the permittee for the 
protection of the resources of the forest. In cases of drought, 
epidemic diseases, or adverse market conditions causing gen- 
eral distress in the live-stock industry, extensions of time for 
payment may be granted, or fees may be reduced or remitted. 
(In S. 2584 fees were to be fixed by the supervisors for each 
individual grant, and until 1936 were not to exceed the rates 
in effect during 1924.) 

Receipts and Improvements.—Ten per cent of the receipts 
from grazing fees shall be expended by the secretary for con- 
struction and maintenance of improvements on the forests 
within the state from which the fees are derived, for the eradi- 
cation of poisonous plants and predatory animals, ete. The 
secretary may authorize the construction and maintenance 
by permittees of range improvements, and enter into agree- 
ments with them whereby these become the property of the 
United States, with a corresponding reduction in the grazing 
fees. On termination of a contract, the permittee is given 
sixty days to remove his improvements. In case the secretary 
is notified that the permittee has determined to leave the im- 
provements on the land, no contract shall be made with any 
other person until the latter has paid the owner the value of 
the improvements as fixed by the secretary. 

Stock Driveways and Free Grazing.—The secretary is 
authorized to establish stock driveways on national forests, 
and to charge a fee for their use; as well as to permit free 
grazing to prospectors, settlers, etc. 

Impounding.—The secretary or his agent is authorized to 
impound live stock found grazing or trespassing on a forest. 

Co-operative Agencies.—Local grazing boards are author- 
ized, a majority of whose members shall be selected by the 
permittees on a forest or group of forests. These boards shall 
co-operate with the secretary in the administration of the act, 
and décide any appeal from a decision by a forest officer, sub- 
mitting its findings to the secretary or such officer as he may 
designate. The secretary shall prescribe the manner in which 
appeals shall be taken from any decision of a grazing board. 
If no such appeal is taken, the decision of the board shall be 
final. Members of a grazing board shall receive no compensa- 
tion except expenses. (These local boards have been substi- 
tuted for the State Grazing Boards of S. 2584.) 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Interdepartmental Transfers.—By proclamation or execu- 
tive order, the President may add to national forests public 
lands chiefly valuable for grazing, or withdraw similar lands 
from forests and add them to the public-domain districts 
authorized under this act. 
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Laws Applicable.—Rights, titles, or interest in any land 
within any district or forest, under any law other than this 
act, may be acquired as heretofore, except that after the en- 
actment of this act no entries shall be made on any lands 
within any district under the stock-grazing homestead act of 
1916 or (this has been added) under the enlarged homestead 
act of 1909. 

* * * 

With the same purpose of removing the principal points 
of ‘disagreement threatening the fate of the first Stanfield 
measure, Senator Phipps, of Colorado, has likewise introduced 
a new grazing bill (S. 3498), dealing with both the public 
domain and the national forests. With respect to the former, 
it differs but little from the Phipps bill introduced earlier in 
the session, which we mentioned in our January number. It 
provides for ten-year permits. Fees would be based on cost of 
administration plus a margin of not to exceed 50 per cent. 
Preference would be given to homesteaders and present occu- 
pants. Irrigable lands would be open to homestead entry. 


The section of the bill covering national forests provides 
that preference in awarding grazing privileges shall be given 
to homesteaders and present occupants who own improved 
ranches. Holders of permits would be entitled to preference 
in reawarding privileges. In the matter of fees, the provisions 
of the bill closely parallel those of the first Stanfield measure, 
taking the rates in force in 1924 as the maximum that can be 
levied up to 1936. 


A grazing board would be established for each state, com- 
posed of five members—one to represent the Department of 
the Interior, one to represent the Department of Agriculture, 
and two to be appointed jointly by the two secretaries from 
names submitted by live-stock associations; the four to select 
a fifth, who is to represent the public. This board would have 
jurisdiction in controversies arising on any of the public lands. 
Appeals from its decisions may be taken to the secretary. 


OMAHA COMMISSION-RATE HEARING 


N JANUARY 16, 1926, the old-line commission firms at 

Omaha filed a new tariff of commission charges, effective 
January 26, providing for an increase of $1 per car in the 
minimum charge and $2 per car in the maximum charge on 
single-ownership carloads of cattle. An advance of $1 per car 
is also made on calves, and a slight increa€e on hogs. No 
change is proposed in commission rates on sheep. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture suspended this new tariff on January 25, 
and ordered a hearing to be held at Omaha on February 24. 
This was subsequently postponed until March 25. Examiner 
J. C. Brooke, of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, 
is hearing the case. The government side is being presented 
by J. S. Bohannan, of the Solicitor’s Office of the Department 
of Agriculture, assisted by G. N. Dagger, of the Rates and 
Practice Division. This is the first attempt to increase the 
commission charges which were prescribed in the celebrated 
Gore-Dagger arbitration decision. 

The action of the Omaha commission firms in making this 
advance on cattle has aroused considerable opposition from 
shippers. On the second day of the hearing, Robert Graham, 
president of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association, S. P. 
Delatour, a member of the executive committee of that asso- 
ciation, and J. L. Jordan, president of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association, testified in opposition to the advance, 
asserting that the present rates were already higher than they 
should be. They especially emphasized the deplorable condition 
of range cattlemen—the people most affected by the proposed 
increase. For years these cattlemen had been losing money, 
with the result that, according to the testimony of Mr. Jordan, 
80 per cent of them were now bankrupt. All these witnesses 
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agreed that there were too many commission firms on the 
market, that in general there had been no improvement of the 
service over previous years, and that stockmen were endeavor- 
ing to sell direct in order to avoid market expenses. 

Messrs. Graham and Jordan both mentioned a conference 
held in the fall of 1922 between stockmen and a committee rep- 
resenting the Omaha Live Stock Exchange (previous to the 
Gore-Dagger arbitration), at which it was proposed to make 
a maximum per-car rate on cattle of $16. This tentative agree- 
ment was not approved by the Live Stock Exchange and did 
not go into effect. 

The Packers and Stock-Yards Administration is handling 
this case in the most thorough manner. A corps of auditors 
and accountants have been working on the books of the com- 
mission firms for several weeks and are assembling a large 
amount of data for submission in the record. T. W. Tomlin- 
son is representing the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion and various state live-stock organizations. The hearing 
will probably last about two weeks. Under the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act, proposed changes in rates, such as the in- 
stant one, cannot be suspended for more than sixty days, and, 
as the proceeding will not be concluded within that time limit, 
the new rates went into effect on March 27. 


PLANNING CAMPAIGN FOR TICK 
ERADICATION 


UCH PROGRESS toward the eradication of the tick from 

the herds of the South is expected to result from the 
active campaign which opened in March and will continue until 
December. In this work, federal, state, and county forces will 
co-operate. Special attention will be given this year to com- 
pleting the work in Virginia and South Carolina. The success 
anticipated here will leave the Atlantic coast states free down 
to the north line of Florida. 

Since Georgia has completed tick eradication, and has 
been experiencing more or less annoyance from ticky cattle in 
Florida, there has been constructed along the Florida-Georgia 
state line two parallel wire fences for approximately two hun- 
dred miles. It is not thought that this protective measure will 
be necessary for long, however, as Florida has lately taken up 
dipping in a systematic manner. 

Alabama has succeeded in restricting the ticks to a few 
counties in the southern part of the state, and it is expected 
that the present drive will finish the work. In Mississippi and 
Louisiana, eradication work awaits action by the legislature. 
If sufficient Appropriations are granted, dipping will be under 
taken by zones. Arkansas is continuing the zone plan, by 
which the entire territory lying north of the Arkansas River 
has been made practically tick-free. 

With the exception of one county in the southeastern cor- 
ner of Oklahoma, that state is now practically free from ticks. 
In Texas, public sentiment, as reflected by the new tick-eradi 
cation law, is favorable toward the work, which has been placed 
under the direction of the State Live Stock Sanitary Commis- 
sion. Unfortunately, the legislature adjourned without provid- 
ing means to carry on the work, and the governor has endeav- 
ored to make available limited funds as a deficiency measure. 

“During 1925 excellent progress was made in cattle-dip- 
ping,” says Dr. R. A. Ramsay, of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. “As a result, large areas were released from federal 
quarantine. Besides, the work was completed in final clean-up 
activities in more than seventy counties previously released, 
but where a few ticky herds still remained under local quaran- 
tine. With whole-hearted co-operation of all officials and cattle- 
ewners, the present season should result in equally satisfactory 
progress.” 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MARCH 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHIcaGo, ILL., March 31, 1926. 


WO OUTSTANDING FEATURES of the spring cattle 

market have been the persistent and summary manner in 
which killers penalize good cattle, but indulge in a daily buy- 
ing scramble for bovine mediocrity and trash, in an effort to 
get away from weight. The big steers, and even the so-called 
handy-weights—1,200 to 1,300 pounds—have had nd friends at 
the market. An early morning rush for anything on the year- 
ling order—which means weight, or, to be correct, lack of it— 
features the trade. The customary débacle in the heavy-cattle 
market appeared at the middle of March, when Nebraska and 
South Dakota feeders, sensing the insecurity of their position, 
attempted to unload a grist of overweight bullocks, laid in too 
heavy and fed sumptuously all winter, and dumped an excess 
supply into the Chicago market, breaking prices on themselves. 
Almost overnight heavy steers that had been previously worth 
$10.50 to $11 depreciated 50 cents per ewt., and a lot of good 
weighty cattle dropped below $10, some on the plain order 
going to $9.25. While the cards were being dealt in this man- 
ner, little yearling heifers sold at $10 to $10.50; and had 
choice yearling steers been available—this being an off-season 
for that type of cattle—it is probable that they would have 
been eligible to a premium of $1 per cwt. over choice heavy 
cattle. 

A Few Heavies Satisfy Demand 

Naturally the big steer is “in bad” with feeders, who are 
vowing an intention to let him severely alone hereafter. For- 
tunately this winter’s wake of that kind of cattle has been 
small; otherwise selling conditions would have been even worse. 
During the third week of March the bottom all but dropped 
out of heavy-cattle trade, necessitating holding a portion of 
Chicago’s receipts over until the following week. Since Janu- 
ary the proportion of choice and prime cattle—which means 
weight at this season, when the choice yearling is out of cir- 
culation—has ranged from 14 to 21%4 per cent at Chicago, and 
certainly no higher elsewhere. During the third week of 
March, when Nebraska’s gob of choice cattle descended on the 
market, the percentage was raised to 8; but this was obviously 
a temporary condition. A market that goes to pieces under 
such a small percentage of choice cattle furnishes convincing 
evidence that the trade needs but little of the product which 
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such bullocks yield, and it was a fortunate circumstance that 
feeders heeded legible handwriting on the market wall a year 
ago and refrained from winter-feeding the usual number of 
overweight cattle. Whenever a load of these “big brutes” 
goes into a feed-lot, the man who bets his money that way ac- 
cepts a hazard that cannot be avoided, and when he finally 
reaches the market with them to take his “trimmings” he 
has no legitimate reason to howl. It is improbable, however, 
that last year’s April-to-June grist of heavy cattle will show 
up, in which event a few will be needed. 


Consumers Clamor for Cheaper Cuts 


Still, the cry among beef-buyers is for “something cheap.” 
It is a struggle to get away from high cost in the cooler and 
widen the spread between producer and ultimate consumer, 
thereby giving the processor and distributor an opportunity to 
make a dollar. That consumers are not willing to buy much 
beef from steers selling at $10 or more, especially at the basis 
on which it is priced to them, must be evident by this time. 
Distributors and consumers apparently cannot get enough of 
the kind of beef yielded by cows selling at $4 to $6.50 per ewt., 
and there is a fairly healthy market for the product of $9 to 
$9.50 steers, especially if they run down in weight; but the 
plain and coarse steer toting a package of beef on its ribs has 
no logical place at the market. 


Baby Heifer a Star Performer 


The most spectacular market stunt of the season has been 
done by baby heifers; and this does not include what the trade 
knows as a “heiferette”—an animal not in the cow classifica- 
tion, unspayed and carrying weight. Fat baby heifers weigh- 
ing 600 to 800 pounds, selling at $8.50 to $10.50 per ewt., are 
almost as popular with killers as reactor dairy cows. The 
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reason for this is, primarily, that they get maximum competi- 
tion, which is woefully deficient in the case of the heavy steer; 
secondarily, that the carcass is light; thirdly, that it has the 
color that appeals to beef-buyers. Feeders have discovered 
that, by segregating steers and heifers, the latter may be fat- 
tened speedily and economically for the late winter and early 
spring markets, when regular yearlings are scarce. New beef- 
trade conditions and demands render yearlings popular all the 
year around. Likewise, the cheap light cow that has had a 
corn-crib cross is getting an inning, because it is convertible 
into beef exactly suited to chain-store trade; and the chain 
store is cutting an increasing figure in beef distribution. 


Competition Keen on Lower Grades 


An eastern killer wired his order-buyer on the Chicago 
market one day about the middle of March to ship him nothing 
but steers, the beef of which he could sell at $14 per cwt. or 
less, adding: “The big packers are doing it, and I must, or 
go out of business.” This would indicate that the packers are 
putting up a stiff fight with the numerous small killers scat- — 
tered all over the country, who broke into the trade when the 
big fellows were looking after government business. It is a 
contest in which the wholesaler able to deliver low-priced beef 
gets the trade. During the week ending March 20 the whole- 
sale price of cow beef was 91% to 14 cents per pound, and of 
that of common to medium steers 13 to 15% cents—figures 
that explain why cattle yielding this product sold readily, while 
the product of good to choice steers, priced at 16 to 21 cents, 
was hard to move, especially if it carried a little weight. At 
its own price, the public will buy beef, but goes to pork other- 
wise. Of course, the public gets practically nothing in line 
with these wholesale quotations—which is another story con- 
cerning the retail side of the problem. 


JACK LAWRENCE, Herdsman 
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Thin Feeder Cattle Make Money 


All the light cattle that have had access to corn have done 
well, but the recent wide margin enjoyed by the feeder has 
disappeared—possibly forever. The crop of thin western cattle 
put in last fall made money, but the trade is now running 
into the secondary crop that cost more money in the initial 
stage, and is doing well for the feeder when it pays a good 
price for its board. One reason for the healthy market on 
$8.75 to $9.50 steers carrying a beef covering has been feeder 
competition, instances being on record where feeders have paid 
up to $10 per cwt. for choice light cattle. At Omaha $9.75 
was paid in March for 865-pound Wyoming cattle, the outcome 
of which may be in doubt in the finality of the transaction, 
unless the fat-cattle market is capable of a substantial advance 
meanwhile, which is not impossible. In fact, it will be neces- 
sary to justify the new cost of stockers and feeders. 


Stocks of Pork Products Light 


The hog market has been, and is, top-heavy. Although 
the winter crop was light, it proved ample at the prices. Along 
in March a spread of $2.50 per cwt. between extreme light and 
heavy butcher hogs developed, but subsequently there was a 
tendency toward contraction, although that portion of the pig 
crop of 1925 still back in growers’ hands has acquired weight, 
and will reach market that way. Packers came out of the 
winter season with light stocks of both lard and cured meats, 
so that they will not be in a position to garner inventory profits 
during the summer distribution season. They have cut their 
kill to the last possible hog, on the theory that they are run- 
ning into lower prices and do not care to be caught with high- 
priced product in their cellars. During March average drove 
cost at Chicago was cut from $12.50 to $12, heavy hogs selling 
as low as $11, while feather-weights made $14; but it is 
probable that a new book will be made as the season works 
along. A light stock of lard, together with generous weekly 
exports, should work to the advantage of that commodity; but 
neither packers nor speculators appear to have the least con- 
fidence in the future of that commodity, the former consist- 
ently “hedging” current production, and the latter persistently 
taking the short side of the market, the only buying strength 
in evidence being short covering. A count of hogs should keep 
lard in stronger position, but the corn surplus deprives this 
argument of potency. 
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Premium Paid on Light Lambs 


Colorado and Scottsbluff, Nebraska, lamb-feeders are nurs- 
ing red-eyed regret and depleting feed-lots concurrently. The 
big lamb has rarely acted so badly as this season, because there 
were too many of him. The market assumed an air of reason- 
able stability as March worked along, but never climbed the 
price scale high enough to cheer holders of the residue of the 
winter’s feeding, many of whom were heavy losers. A decided 
paucity of light lambs has entitled that kind to a premium. 
The heavy lamb was excessively punished at mid-February, 
enabling it to stage a “come-back” in March, when few big 
lambs sold below $12, and $12.75 to $13.50 represented the 
major portion of the packer purchase. Shippers paid $14 to 
$14.25 for light lambs, of which there were few. Shorn lambs 
have been severely penalized, as “slats” are valueless, and 
pulling the short growth of wool carried by a recently shorn 
lamb is as expensive a process as handling a full fleece. Light 
shorn lambs have been slow sale at $10.50 to $11.25, while the 
100- to 115-pound type has had to be content with $9.25 to 
$9.75. The sheep phase of the trade is healthy, as heavy mut- 
ton is scarce, and the usual winter run of fat ewes from the 
Corn Belt has not developed, farmers holding them back to 
raise lambs. Aged wethers have sold around $10 in the fleece; 
$8.50 when clipped. Wooled ewes have been worth $8.50 to $9 
in the fleece; $7 to $7.50 shorn. The proportion of sheep and 
yearlings in the crop has not exceeded 4 per cent this winter, 
which explains the relatively high values of mature muttons. 
Scarcity of yearlings has been responsible for improvement in 
heavy-lamb trade, that type recovering $1 to $1.50 of the mid- 
February depreciation. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY M. Y. GRIFFIN 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 31, 1926. 

RADE IN THE CATTLE DIVISION during the month 
T of March was featured by liberal consignments of good to 
choice steers and yearlings from Nebraska and Kansas feed- 
lots, but weighty offerings predominated in the supply of fed 
steers. Packers’ buyers were eager purchasers of the com- 
mon to medium grades, which were in light quota. Choice fed 
steers and yearlings are closing 50 to 75 cents lower, the 
medium and good grades 25 to 50 cents off, and the common 
kinds steady. Strictly choice Angus steers scored at $10.65— 
the month’s top—while heavier weights cashed at up to $10.50. 
Comparable grades and weights on late sessions, however, 
cleared at $9.50 to $9.85. Numerous loads of good to choice 
averages crossed the scales at $9 to $9.75. Light-weight steers 
and yearlings were in demand at all times and brought rela- 
tively high prices. Initial shipments of south Texas grassers 
were absorbed at $7.35 to $8.25. Fat she-stock advanced 25 
to 50 cents early in the month, but closing price levels are little 
better than steady. Fed heifers are selling mostly from $7.25 
to $8.75, with choice light-weights upward to $9.50. The bulk 
of butcher cows turned at $5 to $6.50. Canners and cutters 
were unchanged at $3.50 to $4.50. Bulls registered no material 
price changes, but vealers are closing $1 to $1.50 lower, with 
packers stopping at $10.50 on strictly choice selections. Coun- 
try demand for stocker and feeder steers has been narrow, 
and closing trade has been on a weak to a 25-cent lower price 
basis. The bulk of desirable grades clear at $7.25 to $9. 


Hogs.—Increased supplies of hogs, both locally and at 
other markets, reflected a weaker undertone, and trading ruled 
extremely uneven throughout the month. At the close, prices 
were anywhere from steady on light lights to as much as 
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75 cents lower on weighty butchers, as compared with late 
days of February. Heavy-weight butchers predominated 
during the first half of the month, and declines of 85 cents to 
$1.25 were registered; but toward the finish more light-weights 
were offered, and a good portion of the early loss was re- 
gained. At one time choice butchers sold up to around $12, 
while at the low spot $10.85 took a comparable weight and 
grade. Light lights have been in fairly broad demand at all 
times, and on March 11 sold up to $13.85—the extreme top for 
the month—and on March 27 best averages sold at $12.60. 
As a rule, both shippers and packers displayed a bearish atti- 
tude, but after the low point was reached shippers became 
active buyers, which resulted in a substantial reaction in price 
levels. Packing sows moved slowly, and prices were reduced 
50 to 75 cents, with $9.75 to $10.25 taking the bulk at the 
finish. Stocker and feeder pigs have been scarce, and, with 
an urgent country demand, prices advanced 50 to 75 cents. 
Choice light native pigs sold up to $14 on late days, with the 
bulk going at $13 to $13.75. 

Sheep.—Closing lamb prices are around 25 cents lower 
than the February close, but show a loss of $1.50 when com- 
pared with the high spot the first week of March, when the 
top reached $14.10. On the closing session the best brought 
$12 60, and heavy lots sold at around $12. Buyers showed a 
preference for woolskins, and some late sales of heavy shorn 
arrivals ranged from $9.10 to $9.60. Arizona spring lambs 
arriving for the Easter trade were ready sellers late at $14 
to $16.25. Sheep were scarce, and prices registered a gain of 
around 25 cents. Fat ewes topped at $8.75, and occasional 
shipments of wooled wethers moved at $9 to $9.50. Liberal 
Colorado loadings, and on late days a fair supply of Arizona 
sheep and spring lambs, boosted the month’s receipts. 


THE OMAHA MARKET 


BY CHARLES BRUCE 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


OMAHA, NEB., March 31, 1926. 

EAVY LIQUIDATION at all leading markets has re- 

sulted in the price trend on practically all classes of 
cattle being downward, with the better grades subjected to the 
severest punishment. Demand from feeder-buyers for good- 
quality steers, lacking finish, enabled selling interests to main- 
tain prices to some extent on the lower end of the price range. 
In a general way, better grades of steers reflect a net down- 
turn of 50 to 75 cents, with the lower grades not to exceed 25 
to 50 cents. The top for the month, $10.65, was paid for steers 
averaging 1,365 pounds, with yearlings stopping at $10.40. 
The market on killing she-stock has been somewhat irregular. 
Canners, cutters, and medium cows have been fully steady, 
with better grades of cows and heifers reflecting a loss of 15 
to 25 cents. Beef bulls have held steady, while bolognas are 
closing the month 15 to 25 cents lower. The market on veals 
has been very erratic, with closing quotations 50 cents to $1 
under those of a month ago, the practical top at the close being 
$10. Volume to the stocker and feeder trade, as is usual at 
this season of the year, has been light, and, in sympathy with 
the declining prices of fat steers, heavy feeders are closing 15 
to 25 cents lower, while light yearlings, as well as thin she- 
stock, show only minor change. Light Wyoming feeders, aver- 
aging 730 pounds, established the top for the month at $9.60. 


Hogs.—Moderate receipts featured the month in the hog 
division; but, with the general outlet dependent on local 
packers, and with depressed dressed-pork trade a factor, 
changes in price levels have been downward. The peak of 
prices was reached March 17, when top lights scored $13.25, 
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with the low time of the month at the close. A comparison 
with the end of February discloses declines of 50 to 75 cents 
on butchers and lights, with packing grades $1 lower. Closing 
bulk of all sales ranged from $11 to $12, with the top at $12.25. 
Packing sows were quoted at $9.25 to $9.75. 


Sheep.—Heavy liquidation from Colorado feed-lots and 
from the Scottsbluff area featured the month of March. With 
a depressed dressed-lamb trade and a liberal marketing at all 
leading centers, values for fat lambs were subjected to down- 
ward revision, with the close of the month at the low time. 
In a general way, fed wooled lambs are $1 under the end of 
February, with fed clipped offerings reflecting a decline of 
$1.50 to $2. The bulk of fed wooled lambs at the close of 
March sold at $12 to $12.25; top, $12.50; shorn lambs, $8.25 
to $8.40. A few decks of native springers for the Easter trade 
put in an appearance and sold at a price range of $16 to 
$16.50. The market on yearlings shows little change, best 
qualities being noted at $11. Fat sheep have been scarce, with 
the price trend upward. Closing quotations are 50 to 75 cents 
above the close of February. Desirable-weight fat ewes were 
noted at $7.50 to $9, while best wethers have scored a top of 
$9.50. The market on feeding lambs has followed closely that 
of fat lambs, with the drift of prices $1 under the end of 
February. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, CoLo., April 1, 1926. 

HE ANTICIPATED MARCH IMPROVEMENT in live- 

stock prices did not materialize so fully as growers and 
feeders had hoped. Values during the month just ended were 
satisfactory on hogs, and fairly so on cattle; but sheep prices 
continued the toboggan of the month before, affording little 
encouragement to the feeder who bought his feeding lambs 
high last fall and hoped for a higher level of values in March 
than the February scale. 

Cattle——That growers have faith in the future of the 
cattle market is indicated by the strong position of the stocker 
trade during the month. Stockers of all classes are meeting 
with ready outlet, at prices considerably higher than those 


Registered Herefords 


Yearling Bulls 
and Heifers 


For Sale in Carload Lots 


Domino, Beau President and 
Beau Mischief Breeding 
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prevailing a year ago, and the volume of such business was 
good early in the month. Late March storms in the entire 
country had their effect temporarily on the stocker demand, 
but it is expected that this trade will be large in April. Good 
killing steers were selling at the beginning of March at $8.25 
to $8.75, and the same grades were bringing about the same 
prices at the close of the month. Choice steers are now quoted 
at $9 to $9.25, but few good enough to bring this price are 
being received. Cows are selling at $6 to $7 for a good to 
choice killing grade, and choice heavy cows sold late in the 
month at $7.40. A month ago quotations were around $6 to 
$6.75 for good to choice cows. Top on heifers in February 
was $8.60, while $8.90 was paid for fancy stock in March, and 
several loads sold around $8.40 to $8.80. Feeding steers and 
stockers of good quality are now quoted at $8 to $8.50, with 
choice kinds at $8.75 to $9; and top on choice Wyoming two- 
year-old steers was made at $9.35 late in March, while choice 
white-face stock steers sold up to $9.25. A month ago good 
steers were selling to go back to the country around $8.25 
to $8.75. 

Hogs.—Hog-marketing continues heavy here, and, under 
good demand, the trade is active. Sales are made very largely 
on weight, good-quality light-weight hogs being in best de- 
mand and almost invariably going over the scales first. Heavy 
butcher hogs are selling from half a dollar to a dollar below 
the lights, while extreme heavies show a wider differential 
from choice light-weight hogs. California demand continues to 
be a factor in the local market, while direct shipments of hogs 
to local packers have swelled the receipts considerably. These 
direct shipments loaded up the packers at times, and caused 
them to be reather bearish; but the outside demand was 
strong enough at all times to take everything readily, at prices 
relatively higher than those prevailing at other markets. At 
the beginning of February, $12.85 was taking top hogs here, 
while at the close the top was $12.65; but values during most 
of the month ranged slightly above these figures, at times 
going as high as $13.25 for best light hogs. 


Sheep.—Demand for lambs was good at all times, but 
prices fluctuated considerably, and at the close values were 
about a dollar lower than at the opening of the month. Good 
fat lambs sold here early in March up to $13, whereas $12 was 
taking a very desirable class thirty days later. Buyers are 
complaining of the quality of the lambs coming to market this 
year. Not only are the weights heavy, but many of the lambs 
show only a fair finish, feeders evidently being inclined to cut 
down the feed bill, in view of the unsatisfactory returns from 
their season’s feeding operations. Orderly marketing, through 
the co-operation of feeders in their organized effort to dis- 


DEHORN YOUR CALVES 
The Will C. Barnes Calf D’Horner 
Your 


Takes the horn 
$3.75 money back 


out clean 
: if 
Postpaid not all we 


For calves two to claim. 


ten months old 


On market 
for 
twenty-five 
years. 


A ten-year-old 
boy can use it 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 
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tribute their supply of lambs, has had a very beneficial effect, 
and has undoubtedly been a factor in holding values to present 
levels. 


THE PORTLAND MARKET 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 31, 1926. 


ATTLE ARRIVED at the North Portland yards during 
C the month of March in a generally orderly manner, with 
neither gluts nor famine, and the result has been a fairly stable 
price basis, with the tendency slightly lower. At the close, 
steer quotations were steady to 50 cents under February’s close, 
she-stock mostly steady to 25 cents lower, and bulls generally 
steady. Calves and vealers have been somewhat more irregu- 
lar than the other classes, but no drastic change was scored. 
The big bulk of the steers suitable for the killer outlet cleared 
throughout the month at $7.75 to $8.35, with $9 scored a few 
times. Extreme top at the close of the month was $8.50, with 
the bulk of the good kinds going at $8 to $8.25. Off-quality 
beeves have been stopped by killers at as low as $7 and under 
in instances. A spread of $4.50 to $7 probably has taken the 
bulk of the she-stuff suitable for carcass beef, with scattering 
sales of heifers at $7.25 to $7.75. Cows in load lots have sold 
up to $7 quite frequently. Canners and cutters are in fairly 
strong demand at $2.50 to $4.50, and bulls generally have 
cashed at $4 to $5. Most of the strong-welght and heavy 
calves have moved at $5.50 to $8.50, with better-grade strong- 
weights up to $10 occasionally; while best light vealers have 
sold at $11.50 to $13. There has been no movement to speak 
of on feeder account, although during the past week a few 
rather meaty heifers went for a turn in the feed-lots at $6.15 
to $6.25. 


Hogs.—Hog prices have varied a little at the Portland 
market, but no such fluctuations have been registered here as 
have been observed in the middle states. Closing quotations 
on most butcher classes are about in line with those of a month 
ago, with slaughter pigs and feeders closing strong at a 25- 
cent advance. The big bulk of good and choice butchers have 
landed throughout the month at $13.75 to $14.10. Heavies and 
underweights have ranged downward generally from $13.75, 
and packing sows usually landed at $9.50 to $11.50. Slaughter 
pigs sold largely within a spread of $13.50 to $13.75. At the 
close, feeder pigs were in extremely strong demand at $15 
to $15.25. 

Sheep.—The sharp declines registered in the central states 
markets on fat lambs have been reflected here, and closing 
quotations are $1 to $1.25 below those of a month ago. Year- 
lings are quoted unevenly steady to $1 lower, and ewes about 
steady. Good to near-choice fed wooled lambs, such as were 
bringing $13 and better a month ago, are now selling generally 
under $11.75, and $10 is taking a very good quality of last 
year’s clippers. Best wooled ewes generally have sold around 
$8 to $8.50, with a few shorn offerings at $6 to $6.50. The 
movement of spring lambs to this market.has not yet fairly 
started. A few lots trucked in from near-by points are selling 
at $14 to $15. All reports indicate an ample supply of 
springers from the Willamette Valley this year. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-four markets for the 
month of February, 1926, compared with February, 1925, and 
for the two months ending February, 1926 and 1925: 
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RECEIPTS 

February Two jaa. 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
Catthe*............ 1,551,037 1,529,695 | 3,390,638 | 3,398,302 
Calves 485,664 473,297 1,011,506 989,181 
Pe sletecccss sere 3,372,127 4,557,769 7,675,671 | 10,662,909 
Eoin racs 1,485,664 1,387,931 3,034,101 2,854,487 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS? 

February Two — 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
Catiie? -... 531,548 554,895 1,206,780 1,263,239 
Psi Ss 1,344,923 1,580,105 | 2,925,529 | 3,755,649 
a is 615,189 675,065 1,308,802 1,362,629 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 

February Two 5 ved = 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
Cattio®.......:.... 171,936 176,115 369,739 382,671 
i eer 13,129 12,826 31,025 25,323 
PROM Coos szscteces. 57,874 35,205 123,182 72,711 
Sheep 88,905 119.071 244.337 257,050 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 





Two Months Ending 
February 


February 


—— | ef | 


CRIRIC .coscscss: 1,012,929 967,331 | 2,157,211 | 2,117,152 
Oaives:...:..-:.:.: 355,065 355,597 725,137 726,035 
RN oa. 2,034,948 | 3,010,125 | 4,755,635 | 6,920,056 
OR a. 862,752 711,129 | 1,719,071 | 1,497,496 


*Includes calves. +Includes stockers and feeders. 


WOOL DEMAND DESULTORY 
J. E. P. 


\ K 7 OOoL IS IN WAITING MOOD, and will continue in that 
condition until the new western clip has been bagged. 
Manufacturers are in a gentleman’s agreement to keep out of 
the buying field which they invaded last year, when they, in 
competition with dealers, put prices up. On this occasion val- 
orization of the clip will be up to dealers, and present indica- 
tions are that growers will be compelled to carry their prop- 
erty until such time as necessity forces the mills to buy. The 
textile industry has, in fact, gone on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Nothing has happened in the West with respect to actual 
trading, in striking contrast to the buying furore of a year 
ago, when those who contracted wool still on the sheep’s back 
burned their fingers severely. A few trades have been re- 
ported in Arizona, but wherever actual buying of wool occurs 
it is found to be for immediate delivery at the mill. Whenever 
a dealer is in buying mood he is filling an order. Current 
demand is naturally of a desultory nature, but increasing in- 
terest is manifested in manufacturing circles. Confidence in 
the market future is unshaken, although prices are somewhat 
irregular. Foreign markets are firm and, as a rule, against 
the buyer. 
Recent sales of Arizona wools have been at $1.02 to $1.12, 
clean, landed, Boston, according to wool. Millmen are at least 
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affecting indifference toward cross-breds, but a conviction 
exists that buyers must come into the market for goods; and 
when that happens the trade will come to life. On the eve of 
shearing there is every incentive to buy sparingly. In the 
fleece sections the flat bid on good wool is 50 cents per pound, 
which does not dislodge much. Growers are evidently confident 
of the security of their position. 

About the time new wools begin moving eastward on con- 
signment it is likely.that the market will come to life, as under- 
lying strength is in evidence. The strength of raw material 
in foreign markets, especially of fine wool, belies the some- 
what stagnant situation in Boston. Bradford reports improve- 
ment in Merinos at higher prices, the Australian market has 
recently scored substantial advances, and even in the somno- 
lent domestic market inquiry is more audible. 

The goods-selling seasons, which formerly opened in Jan- 
uary and July, now get under way in March and September, 
the logical explanation being that buyers resort to these tac- 
tics to unsettle the market with the object of buying fabrics 
to better advantage. There is a limit to this expedient, how- 
ever. Sooner or later the buying tables will be turned in 
favor of the manufacturer and wool-grower. 

The position of raw wool has not changed during the past 
thirty days. To the surprise of the trade, the world’s markets 
have maintained an even pace, while the goods market is in 
the doldrums. London sales, instead of proving top-heavy, 
developed spirited buying. 

The tendency of the market is upward, and, while manu- 
facturers refuse to purchase for forward account, they must 
have wool right along to keep their spindles in motion. Trade 
sentiment is that the market will find itself before long. 






HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 

cured meats on March 1, 1926, as compared with March 1, 
1925, and average holdings on that date for the last five years 
(in pounds): 


Five-Year 





Commodity March 1, 1926 March 1, 1925 Average 
Frozen beef........... 51,390,000 101,599,000 86,432,000 
*Cured beef.......... 26,517,000 29,210,000 23,887,000 
Lamb and mutton 3,432,000 2,294,000 14,478,000 
Frozen pork......... 120,105,000 231,234,000 175,953,000 
*Dry salt pork..... 144,482,000 150,819,000 179,655,000 
*Pickled pork..... 347,220,000 483,302,000 426,738,000 
Miscellaneous..... ‘ 54,676,000 101,163,000 80,643,000 

TUN a 747,822,000 | 1,099,621,000 987,786,000 
MAIN ec igi ads 76,553,000 151,927,000 91,725,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


ALFALFA SEED 


AND OTHER FIELD SEEDS 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


The Barteldes Seed Company 


GLAD TO QUOTE YOU 
1521 Fifteenth St. Denver, Colorado 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Thursday, April 1, 1926 


CATTLE AND CALVES 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
----$ 9.75-11.00 $ 9.00-10.35 $ 8.90-10.25 
--- 10.50-11.00 9.50-10.35 9.40-10.35 
9.75-10.65 8.50- 9.75 8.75- 9.60 
7.75- 8.75 8.10- 8.90 
6.25- 7.75 6.25- 8.10 
9.60-10.50 9.60-10.50 
8.75- 9.90 8.85- 9.75 
7.75- 8.90 8.10- 9.00 
6.00- 7.75 6.25- 8.10 
4.75- 6.00 4.65- 6.25 


STEERS: 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)..... 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) ......... 


10.50-11.00 
9.75-10.65 
8.35- 9.75 
Common 7.00- 8.35 
Canners and Cutters... ~ 5.25- 7.00 
LIGHT YEARLING STEERS “AND HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down) 9.00-10.50 
HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up) 
Common to Medium (all weights) ...... 
COWS: 
Good to Choice 
Common to Medium 
Canners and Cutters...........02......:00:s00 
BULLS: 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up) 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. down) 
CALVES: 
Medium to Choice................. 
Culls and Common 
VEALERS: 
Medium to Choice 9.50-13.00 7.00-11.00 
Culls and Common.......... icsnsiseie | etee DAO 4.50- 7.00 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— - 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up) 
Common to Medium... ll 
Good to Choice (800 ie. deen)... 
Common to Medium 
HEIFERS: 
Common 
COWS: 
Common 
CALVES: 
Common to Choice : ; 5.00- 9.2: 5.00- 


8.50-10.25 8.40-10.10 
7.00-10.25 5- 9.25 5- 9.35 
6.00- 8.50 5.25- 5- 7.60 
6.15- 8.00 6.15- 7.50 
4.65- 6.15 4.80- 6.15 
3.75- 4.65 3.5 


6.15- 7.70 
4.75- 6.15 
0- 4.60 3.50- 4.75 


6.00- 6.50 5.76 Ps 5 


5- 6.40 
6.00- 7.00 . d 5- 


6.65 


6.00- 7.50 


6.00- 8.75 5.25- 
5.00- 6.00 25- 


4.00- 6.00 


7.00-10.00 
4.50- 7.00 


8.00- 9.15 
6.15- 8.00 
8.00- 9.25 
5.50- 8.00 
to Choice 5. 5 5.25- 8. 25 


5.25- 7.35 


Re IIR nascciccrccciiiccinns EER $25 4.35- 6. 4.50- 5.85 


9.25 


MRE costa ca archaeal 

Bulk of Soho. ge lease -50-13.00 
Heavy Weights, Medium t to ; Chalen.. w- 11.20-12.25 
Medium Weights, Medium to Chute 11.50-13.35 
Light Weights, Common to Choice..........12.25-13.65 
Light Lights, Common.to Choice.............12.40-13.75 
Packing Sows .......... <usiesiae ..... 10.40-10.90 
Slaughter Pigs, Miihiom: to ‘iden. 13.25-13.75 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch.. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


$12.95 $12.50 
11.10-12.65  11.35-12.25 
10.90-12.00 11.00-11.80 
11.65-12.65 11.50-12.35 
12.30-13.10 12.10-12.50 
12.60-13.20 12.15-12.50 

9.50-10.50 9.25-10.00 
13.25-13.75 


13,00-14.00 12,50-13.50 


LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (84 Ibs. down) $11.50-13.50 $11.50-12.75 

Culls and Common (all weights) ........ 10.50-11.50 9.50-11.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

Medium to Choice............................ ; 
EWES: 

Common to Choice beeniiaieds 5.50- 9.25 5.25- 8.75 

Canners and Culls..................................... 2.00- 5.50 1 
FEEDING LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice. wessntence 11.60-18.25 


$12.00-12.85 

9.75-12.00 
9.00-11.25 9.00-11.25 9.50-11.00 
5.00- 9.00 
50- 5.25 1.75- 5.00 


11.00-12.75 





Wanted to Buy 


Your Cake Sacks and Empty Feed Sacks of All Kinds 
Write for Prices and Shipping Tags 


Reference—First National Bank of Fort Worth 


THE TAYLOR-RUBLE CO. 


P. O. Box 772 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
MEATS AT NEW YORK 


March 31, 1926 


FRESH BEEF FRESH LAMB AND 
STEERS (heavy weights) : MUTTON 
$16.00-17.00 SPRING LAMB _a-----.$29.00-33.00 
14.50-16.00 [LAMB (30 to 42 Ibs.) : 


STEERS (light and medium Cite a8 2s 5 


weights) : 
Choice 
Geed  ..0.:.; 
STEERS (all weldiian) + 


22.00-25.00 


20.00-23.00 
16.00-17.00 


LAMB (42 to 55 Ibs.) : 
-- 14,00-16.00 


Choice .. a... 21.00-23.00 
Good .. 20.00-22.00 


13.50-15.00 — is 
LAMB (all weights) : 


COWS: 


Good 19.00-23.00 


12.50-14.00 
.- 11.00-12.00 MUTTON (EWES): 
VEALERS: 

NE Sik sincsiticnieamuasee 


16.00-17.00 
... 15.90-16.00 
14.00-15.00 


- 21.00-23.00 
19.00-21.00 


MEAT CONSUMPTION 


ASED ON FEDERAL INSPECTED SLAUGHTER, the 

Bureau of Animal Industry calculates the total number 
of cattle, sheep, and swine killed for human consumption in 
the United States in 1925, and the total quantities of meat pro- 
duced. The following estimates result (with the 1924 figures 
set alongside for comparison): 

1925 

Cattle slaughtered ... 14,705,986 
Beef produced (Ibs.)..............-.....---- 7,146,000,000 
Calves slaughtered 10,099,195 
Veal produced (Ibs.).......................- 1,001,000,000 
Sheep and lambs slaughtered 15,453,853 
Mutton and lamb produced (lbs.) 599,000,000 
Swine slaughtered 68,294,297 
Pork produced (lbs.) 9,210,000,000 10,456,000,000 
Lard produced (Ibs.)............-.-.--.--- 2,224,000,000 2,746,000,006 

All the mutton and lamb, and nearly all the beef and veal, 
was eaten at home. Of pork products, including lard, approxi- 
mately 11 per cent were exported. Beef consumption in 1925 
(63.1 pounds) was the highest since 1920. The consumption of 
veal is rising slowly, while that of mutton and lamb is remain- 
ing practically stationary. Pork consumption last year declined 
to 77.1 pounds from the 88.8 pounds eaten in 1924, according 
to the estimate which we printed last month, or the 86.3 
pounds according to another estimate. 

Other discrepancies appear between the two sets of fig- 
ures. We therefore print the subjoined table, which is the 
latest to hand, and refer to the table printed on page 12 of 
the March PRODUCER, leaving the choice to our readers: 

1924 
62.4 
8. 


1924 
14,399,700 
7,065,000,000 
9,466,300 
931,000,000 
15,440,980 
589,000,000 
79,630,830 


Mutton and lamb ‘Se oe ae 5.3 
POP: veces Beatie iat : 86.3 


WORM SOME - 8c abe 


162.3 
Lard .. 


15.6 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, f. o b. Texas points, 
C was selling on April 2 at $25. The hay market at Kansas 
City on March 31 was as follows: Prairie—No. 1, $13.50 to 
$15; No. 2, $12 to $13; No. 3, $10.50 to $11.50; packing, $7.50 
to $10; alfalfa—select dairy, $25.50 to $30; choice, $24 to $25; 
No. 1, $22 to $23.50; standard, $19.50 to $21.50; No. 2, $17.50 
to $19; No. 3, $14 to $17; timothy—No. 1, $20 to $20.50; 
standard, $19 to $19.50; No. 2, $18 to $18.50; No. 3, $13.50 to 
$17.50; clover-mixed—light, $19.50 to $20; No. 1, $18.50 to $19; 
No. 2, $13 to $18; clover—No. 1, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2, $11 
to $16. 
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FEBRUARY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


OTH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS in February showed 
the usual seasonal declines from the January figures, ex- 
ports falling off 11.1 per cent, while imports decreased 6.6 per 
cent. Imports again exceeded exports, the amount of the 
unfavorable balance this time being approximately $36,000,000. 
Reduced exports of grain and cotton, and the continued high 
price of the rubber and silk needed in our automobile and tex- 
tile factories, are largely responsible for this result. The 
totals follow, with comparisons for 1925: 








Eight Months Ending 








| 
| February February 
j | 
1926 1925 | 1926 | 1925 
Exports... $353,000,000 | $370,676,000 |$3,296,720,555 |$3,318,562,866 
Walls 389,000,000 | 333,457,000 | 2,969,289,283 | 2,440,272,407 





Excess of exports.| *$ 36,000,000 | $ 37, 219, 000 is 327, 431, 322, \$ 878. 290, 459 


*Excess of imports. 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN FEBRUARY 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats for 

the month of February and the eight months ending Feb- 

ruary, 1926, as compared with the corresponding periods of the 
previous fiscal year, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 
cae | 


February 


Eight Months Ending 






































- February 
1926 | 1925 1926 | 1925 
Beef, fresh... si 238,941 | 384,922 2,015,516 | 2,083,856 
Beef, pickled... Dikateeedinkes 1,496,679 | 1,594,102 13,396,623 15,073,098 
Beef, canned... | 347,767 | 172,494 1,478,748 | 931,770 
SI Ci cttiescstanctcnetecenes 5,704,507 | 5,507,936 51,377,869 | 64,373,927 
as s eee ee 
Totals... 7.787,894 | J, 6: 59, 4 54 68,268,756 ee 82,462,651 ; 
PORK PRODUCTS 
i, eee E nt Mi nths E 
February igh Warene nding 
1926 =| 1925 1926 =| 1925 
— | ——__—_—- — -- — =e 
Pork, fresheecesssoscose-0e | 2,672,998 2,361,154 | 11,987,235 | ~ 21,928,323 
Pork, pickled.............| 2,730,404 2,433,125 | 19,714,686 | 18,445,258 
Sausage, canned........ 354,078 445,812 | 2,191,127 | 2,486,651 
BN ikiccntepesinisiecinnnstcins 14,980,200 | 18,013,098 118,366,252 156,765, 759 
Cumberland sides...... 2,145,962 | 2,190,654 | 16,594,405 | 92 
Hams and shoulders.| 19,105,205 | 642,158 142,369,765 | 
Wiltshire sides... 955,681 | 1,195,422 9,328,275 
BU ical sects: 65.356,225 | 60,363,144 453,390,123 “ 07 3, 968 
Lard compounds....... 1,577,180 431,171 12,006,367 7 5,108,994 
Neutral lard............... 1,242,429 | 1,112,580 13,798,606 15,214,914 
Margarine.................. 73,400 | 75,650 a 547, 126 | 550,846 
—_—_—— —-— — _ | 
Totals............. 111,193,757 | 115,263,968 | 800,293,967 | 985,854,833 
























SUMMARY 





| Eight Months Ending 


February February 











1926 1925 1926 1925 
Total meats............... = 49,358,977 62, 423, 625 377,494,656 475,976,745 
Total animal oil 
ONE WR eniccnnces 75,458,886 69,896,310 549,765,617 673,750,607 
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OREIGN 


LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, February 16, 1926. 


UDGING BY PRESENT INDICATIONS, the frozen-beef 

export season in the north is going to be a tame affair 
compared with that of 1925. Last year the Queensland pack- 
ers had a record run, treating some 552,000 head of cattle for 
export, and in addition just on 20,000 were put through the 
Western Australian government’s meat-works at Wyndham, on 
the northwest coast. This season’s killings, in Queensland at 
all events, are now considered likely to be fully 20 per cent 
less, and may be a good deal more. The two adverse factors 
are dry weather conditions and low selling prices overseas—a 
most unhappy combination. 

As regards the weather, the high hopes held out in the 
late spring of a good monsoon season have unfortunately been 
dashed to the ground. Some districts received moderately ade- 
quate storms, but in no case have they been general or wide- 
spread enough. The result is that there are large areas of 
country right through the north, and particularly in the cattle- 
raising districts of Queensland, which are in a pretty bad way. 
Losses of stock have already been reported, and they will cer- 
tainly be much worse if the rains do not come before long. The 
government is granting a measure of assistance by allowing a 
railroad freight rebate of 20 per cent on stock fodder and on 
cattle being moved to relief country. 

The causes of the slump in frozen-beef values overseas are 
equally easy to discover and difficult to rectify. As usual, South 
America is playing an important part in depressing the market 
by pouring large quantities of relatively cheap chilled beef into 
Great Britain and the continent of Europe. With this selling 
at from 9 to 10 cents per pound wholesale in London, the de- 
mand for frozen quarters at a payable rate is dull. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Australian beef was this week fetching only 8 cents 
in London, and the market is still sliding. Apart altogether 
from the oversupply of Argentine chilled beef, there is no 
doubt that the unstable finances of various European states 
are affecting the market. Germany and Belgium are appar- 
ently able to absorb moderate quantities of frozen beef, but 
France is not taking much. Great expectations were held out 
a little while back that Italy was going to be one of our best 
customers for certain lean types of beef. Quite considerable 
shipments were made in 1925, and everything went well until 
toward the end of the year, when the market began to fall. It 
was then found that seemingly reliable firms refused to take 
up the documents of cargoes, and the meat had to be sent on 
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to London and sold at a loss. Under the circumstances, export- 
ers refuse to discuss business with Italy except on what are 
practically cash terms; so the prospects of big transactions are 
small. 

Only one meat-works has opened for its 1926 season to 
date. A number in the Brisbane district will be put into com- 
mission at the beginning of March, but the opening in the far 
north is largely dependent on how soon the weather breaks. 
So far not much buying has been done, except on the part of 
the one company that has started killing. It commenced opera- 
tions in January by offering $5.52 per 100 pounds, dressed 
weight, for first-grade ox beef, and $5.04 for seconds and cows, 
delivered at the works. Owing, however, to oversea develop- 
ments, the rate was soon brought down to $5.28 a hundred for 
firsts and $4.80 for seconds, at which figure it stands at the 
date of writing. The opening price in Queensland last year 
was $5.76 to $6 for firsts, and about $5.28 for seconds and cows. 

The Australian Meat Council has not yet finalized its pro- 
posals in connection with a meat control board, to which [ 
referred in my December dispatch. It has, however, found it 
advisable to modify the scheme to some extent, in view of the 
strong opposition expressed by an influential body of graziers. 
The latest idea is that the Meat Council shall be vested with 
powers to spread shipments to suit market conditions, which 
would make it unnecessary to have an independent control 
board. It is also understood that the sponsors of the scheme 
now favor dropping the proposal to raise funds by means of a 
levy on meat as exported, and instead stick to the existing 
Meat Council levy on all live stock. There are a number of 
flaws in either proposal, but it is a waste of time discussing 
them in detail until it is known which is likely to be adopted. 
The writer’s private opinion is that both will lapse, and the 
Meat Council as well, before long. 

Graziers, as a body, are really apathetic as regards the 
conduct of the frozen-meat export trade, although they make 
a big noise if the companies do not pay them what they con- 
sider a fair thing for their fat stock. It is usually nothing 
more than noise, though, and it is notorious how loath they are 
to put hand in pocket and subscribe funds for bettering the 
trade. Graziers have not forgotten the levy they were forced 
to pay last year for the Australian Meat Council, and it is on 
the cards that they will vote the council out of existence this 
year, if somebody can get the initiative to work up an agita- 
tion to demand a ballot. If a certain number of taxed graziers 
care to demand a ballot, and the majority of votes recorded are 
against it, the council will be deprived of the right to make a 
second levy. Levies being the only source of income, the council 
would then die for lack of nourishment. 


E.C.Lee 


Saddlery 
PIERRE, S. D. 
Makers of High-Grade 
Western Stock 
Saddles, Chaparajos, 
Cowboy Outfits, Ete. 


My saddles are acknowl- 
edged by all who ride 
them to be the easiest 
riding saddles made for 
both horse and rider. 

Send for new 1926 
catalog 


E. C. LEE 
Dept. C Pierre, S. D. 
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Fat cattle maintain a fair value—better, in fact, than the 
seasonal outlook in some states seems to justify. Good bul- 
locks, taken by the local butchering trade, were fetching from 
$52.50 to $60 in the Enoggera (Brisbane) yards last week, and 
extra prime went to $67.50 a head. Farther south, in the Syd- 
ney and Melbourne municipal sale-yards, good trade descrip- 
tions sold at from $62.50 to $67.50, with extra choice up to $80. 

Like Australia, parts of New Zealand are having a dry 
summer—a rather unusual occurrence for that sea-girt land 
that looks for, and generally gets, showers or rains every few 
days. As a result, the majority of: graziers do not make pro- 
visions to meet a dry spell, and accordingly suffer when one 
comes along. Prime cattle maintain a firm level, on the whole, 
but anything in store condition is difficult to quit. On my last 
advice, heavy prime steers were worth $65 to $75 a head, and 
light handy-weights from $52.50 to $64, in the North Island, 
where most of the breeding is done. Prime steers in the South 
Island were fetching from $80 to $87.50, and medium weights 
from $69 to $79, on a light supply. Packers are freezing a 
moderate quantity of beef in the North Island, for which they 
are paying up to $6.24 per 100 pounds, dressed weight. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Meat Consumption in Italy 


Per-capita meat consumption in Italy in 1924 was 48.4 
pounds. In 1913 it was 30.8 pounds. 


Irish Cattle Industry in Bad Shape 


A bulletin issued by the Irish Unionist Alliance states that 
the cattle business in the Free State is declining more than 
any other industry. The blame for this condition is placed 
upon the increasing imports of Canadian cattle into Great 
Britain. 


Argentine Slaughterings in 1925 


Cattle slaughtered by the packing-houses of Argentina in 
1925 numbered 3,332,677 head, compared with 3,789,129 in 
1924, which latter was a record figure. Of sheep, 4,240,275 
were slaughtered in 1925, against 3,800,028 in 1924. General 
live-stock conditions in Argentina are reported to be satisfac- 
tory, with an abundance of pasture. 


Germany’s Meat Imports 


A decrease of 25 per cent in the imports of lard and of 
75 per cent in the imports of canned meats into Germany 
during the current year must be looked for, writes a corre- 
spondent to the National Provisioner. The heavy duty on salt 
and canned meats makes the price so high that the average 
German cannot afford to buy them. Central and local govern- 
ments are taxing live stock and meats to the limit, with the 
result that a steer or hog coming from a distance of, say, only 
fifty miles from a city is often taxed more than 12 per cent of 
its value. 

Canada’s Exports Increase 


The value of Canadian meat exports in 1925 amounted to 
$36,536,000, compared with only $24,325,000 in 1924. Hams 
and bacon registered the biggest gain, but shipments of both 
fresh beef and mutton showed considerable increases. For the 
latter commodity a market is being developed in England, the 
West Indies, and South America. Development of mixed 
farming in the prairie provinces, improvement of blood strains 
by the introduction of pure-bred sires, and government encour- 
agement of co-operative live-stock organizations have been 
important factors in restoring the industry. 


Show The Producer to your friends. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 
FOR MARCH 


Range.—Mild weather over large sec- 
tions of the West during February had 
opened some ranges that were covered 
with snow, and permitted very good 
utilization of winter ranges, says the 
Division of Crop and Live-Stock Esti- 
“mates in its March report. Range feed 
had been much better than a year ago, 
and the hay and other feed supplies were 
sufficient to last until spring grass. In 
the section east of the Continental Divide 
and north of New Mexico the snow had 
melted from considerable range, and 
feeding was limited to higher elevations 
and a few spots that were covered with 
snow. In the Southwest, rains had 
greatly improved feed conditions, which 
were very good for this season, and pros- 
pects for the spring range were favor- 
able. West of the divide the winter 
ranges had been open, with some water 
shortage on the desert. Spring range 
prospects are very good, and there is an 
abundance of hay. California reported 
that ranges and pastures were very good, 
and that rains had greatly improved the 
situation. Condition of the ranges was 
90 per cent of normal, compared with 87 
per cent in February and 79 per cent a 
year ago. 

Catile—Cattle had wintered in very 
good shape, due to favorable weather and 
feed conditions. Losses had been lighter 
than usual, and breeding cows were re- 
ported in strong condition, with general 
expectation of a very good calf crop. In 
the Southwest, cattle had shown some 
gain during the past few months. There 
seemed to be some indication of local 
buying and a limited amount of restock- 
ing. It was evident that cattle prices on 
the range were at a higher level than a 
year ago. Cattle at the beginning of 
March showed a condition of 92 per cent 
of normal, compared with 90 per cent the 
month before and 84 per cent a year ago. 


Sheep.—Sheep had had a good winter 
and were generally in excellent shape. 
Breeding flocks were in the best condition 
in years, with a promising outlook for the 
spring lamb crop, provided the weather 
remained propitious. Early lambing had 
started under favorable conditions. 
Lamb-feeders in the West had been faced 
with losses on lambs that were going to 
market, and contracting for fall delivery 
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had been limited. Interest in breeding 
sheep, farm flocks, and range herds con- 
tinued strong, with reports of trading in 
several states. Condition of sheep was 
placed at 97 per cent, compared with 96 
per cent in February and 90 per cent a 
year ago. 


Making the Live Stock 
Dollar Go Farther— 


By Selling Your Live Stock at Cost 


Your live stock is worth the mar- 
ket price. 
price through any one of the 
thirteen Producer Commission 
Associations. 


SPRING MOVEMENT OF CATTLE 
FROM SOUTHWEST 


Spring movement of cattle from Texas 
to points outside the state is estimated at 
533,000 head by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, compared with 513,000 
last spring, while’ shipments to points 
within the state are set at 426,000, 
against 410,000 last season. During the 
past year, steer shipments have de- 
creased, and it is expected that ship- 
ments this spring will be made up of a 
larger number of cows and calves. Ship- 
ments to Missouri, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa for the past three years have con- 
sisted of about 55 per cent steers, 30 per 


You get the market 


Complete Information 
Gladly Given Upon 
Request 


These associations all belong to 
the men who patronize them, 
and every hoof you sell the Pro- 
ducer way helps build a stronger 
sales organization. This is one 
of the important stabilizing in- 
fluences in the live stock market 
today. 


Volume is a strong controlling 
factor in any market. Ship to 
the Producers. 


The National 
Live Stock Producers 
Association 


With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets: 


KANSAS CITY — ST. LOUIS — INDIANAPOLIS — SIOUX CITY 
PITTSBURG — CINCINNATI — FORT WORTH — CHICAGO 
BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — EVANSVILLE — OKLAHOMA CITY — PEORIA 





Mohair Saddle Blankets—Rugs 
Navajo Mohair Saddle Blankets, 36x 

ee ee Serre ee a: $10.00 
Same, wool filling, Mohair warp, rich 

colors (just the thing for rugs)... 12.00 
Best Angora cinch straps and cords, 

%-doz., $3.90; doz., $7.50; 50 for.. 25.00 
E. C. Hill, Maker, Monument, N. M. 


All goods sent C. O. D., subject to inspec- 
tion and approval; postpaid in U. S. 


WOOL BED BLANKETS AND 
BA 


NG 
We are now equipped to manufacture your 
virgin wool into bed blankets and batting 
at moderate cost to you. Custom work a 
specialty. Give us a trial. 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS 
113 Lynn St. West Unity, Ohio 


FARMS WANTED FOR CASH 
Describe fully and give best price. 
(. Rollar, 1016 Sixth St., San Diego, Cal. 
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cent cows, 2 per cent heifers, and 13 per 
cent calves. Feed conditions in Texas 
are generally good, and cattle moving 
will be in much better shape than last 
spring, with an increasing number going 
directly to market. There seems to be a 
strong demand for feeder cattle to go to 
northern pastures, and there is the keen- 
est local demand in several years, with 
prices considerably above those of a year 
ago. 

From New Mexico the spring move- 
ment of cattle will be much lighter than 
last year, being estimated at about 100,- 
000 head, compared with 167,000 in 1925. 
Feed supplies are generally good, and it 
is evident that the heavy liquidations of 
last year, due to drought and financial 
conditions, have reduced the supply of 
cattle to a minimum. 

Cattle have wintered well in Arizona, 
and there undoubtedly will be a strong 


Serving by growing 


VERY time an installer signs for a telephone instru-' 

ment at the stock room counter and starts out for the 

home or office of a new subscriber, where he is to connect 
it with the Bell System, he is serving you. 


Since the invention of the telephone fifty years ago, 


many improvements 


in equipment and 


in operating 


methods have combined to increase the value of telephone 


service to the individual subscriber. 


Not only has it been 


made possible to hear clearly over the telephone, and at 
far greater distances, but also to be promptly connected 
with a larger number of subscribers—for the telephone 


serves by growing. 
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tendency to sell cattle this spring. The 
movement will probably reach 70,000 
head, compared with 98,000 last season. 
Heavy steers were sold close during the 
drought and financial trouble of 1925; 
consequently this year’s shipment will 
carry more yearlings, cows. and calves. 


ARMOUR HAS FAVORABLE YEAR 


Sales of Armour & Co. for 1925 ex- 
ceeded $900,000,000, and were about 
$100,000,000 larger than those of the pre- 
vious year, says President F. Edson 
White in his annual report. Net earn- 
ings, however, were only $14,451,810, as 
compared with $18,309,738 in 1924. This 
decline, we are told, was due to unfavor- 
able conditions surrounding the South 
American business, and to the heavy 
price reduction on meat products in the 
home market during the last quarter of 
the year. 

After payment of preferred dividends, 
the net income was equivalent to $2.60 a 
share on Class A common stock. Last 
year earnings amounted to $4.50 a 
share. The surplus has been increased 
from $54,807,153 to $55,010,982. A de 
preciation of $9,197,017 has been written 
off, the funded debt has been reduced by 
$1,180,000, and retirements of preferred 
stock and gold notes have been made. 
“Our current position,” writes Mr. 
White, “is materially improved over that 
of the previous year.” 


SWIFT WINS BACON CASE 


By a decision handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court, affirming 
the verdict of the Court of Claims, 
Swift & Co. have been awarded the 
sum of $1,077,386 for bacon ordered by 
the government and put in cure before 
the conclusion of the war, but for which 
there was no use when the armistice was 
declared. The government had evaded 
payment of the account. 


BREEDING TAILS OFF SHEEP 


Experiments in evolving a tailless 
breed of sheep have been in progress at 
the South Dakota Experiment Station 
for the past nine years. As the founda- 
tion stock, native Siberian rams, which 
have no tails, have been used for cross- 
ing with Shropshire, Hampshire, and 
Rambouillet ewes. Lambs: have now 
been produced with tails so short that 
they do not have to be docked. If it is 
found that this new strain is prepotent, 
the problem will seem to have been 
solved—at least so far as the tail is con- 
cerned. Of the quality of the wool noth- 
ing is said. 
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NEVADA HAS NEW PEST 


A new type of plague, rivaling the 
locusts of Egypt and the grasshoppers of 
the middle-western prairies, has struck 
desert towns in Nevada, we read in the 
Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman. The 
pest is the “long-eared, pesky, stubborn 
little burro, companion of man from the 
beginning of the conquest of the West, 
but now one of his most tantalizing 
enemies.” 


“Driven from the mountains by snow 
and cold, the animals gather in bands, 
boldly invade streets and yards of the 
small settlements, sweep down on unpro- 
tected farms, and mingle with horses and 
cattle in the pastures. Gerlach, a small 


RANGE BULLS 


Sixty head of coming two-year-old 
registered Hereford and Short- 


horn bulls of serviceable age for 
sale now. 
H. C. TAYLOR 


Box 8, Union Stock Yards 
Denver, Colo. 
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settlement north of Reno, has launched 
a drive against the troublesome donkeys. 
From Tonopah and other towns come 
complaints of raids and depredations. 

“The burros generally make their 
raids at night, eating everything they 
can reach—even the family washing. 
They show no fear of man, fiercely re- 
sisting attempts to drive them away. 
They bray noisily around homes, and 
whirl on pursuers with flashing teeth and 
flying heels. Scores of motor camps have 
complained of raids by the beasts, which 
flee to inaccessible canyons and mountain 
heights before organized pursuit. Few 
men afoot will venture to attack a band. 

“The worthlessness of the animal for 
any commercial purpose discourages or- 
ganized war against him. The coyote is 
valuable for his pelt; even the vexing 
wild mustang may be converted into 
chicken feed; but the shaggy burro is a 
worthless heap of skin, muscle, and 
bones, unworthy of the hunt.” 


TUBERCULIN TEST HARD ON 
MILK-DEALERS 


The campaign against the tubercular 
dairy cow in the area supplying the city 
of Chicago with milk is being prosecuted 
with vigor. As a result, it is reported 
that one-third of the 8,000 milk-pro- 
ducers in the district will be driven out 
of business. Dairymen are selling their 
herds, fearing that these would not 
stand the test. 

Out of 250 cows tested in McHenry 
County, northwest of Chicago, all but 
twelve reacted. Five farmers, with 140 
cows, lost all but three. 


ELK MEAT FOR THE EAST 


Ten cars of live elk have been shipped 
from the National Bison Range in Mon- 
tana to Middleboro, Massachusetts, to be 
bred and fed for commercial purposes. 
The 500 animals are said to be thriving 
and fattening readily. A bull elk will 
weigh from 700 to 1,000 pounds, and a 
cow from 600 to 800 pounds. Castrated 
males and spayed females, it is claimed, 
produce a particularly fine quality of 
venison. 

It is estimated that New York City 
alone will consume 3,000 elk carcasses a 
year, if they are available. The cost of 
the meat being high, it finds an outlet 
almost exclusively in hotel and restau- 
rant trade. 


LAMBS SHOULD BE TRIMMED 


In the Meat and Live Stock Digest, 
published by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, we read: 


“Docking and castrating are two 
highly important operations in sheep 
management, to be considered shortly 
after the lambing period has passed. 
Lambs should be castrated from ten days 


ALFALFAS 


GRASSES 
should be planted now 


A field of good, clean alfalfa is a joy 
to every farmer. Clean fields of alfalfa, 
however, depend upon clean seed. Cheap, 
inferior seed will only produce a weedy 
and spotted field. Our stocks are un- 
usually fine and complete. Samples and 
prices are sent on request. Make cer- 
tain that your fields will be clean by 
buying your seeds at 


THE BURTON 
SEED C0. 


1500 Market St. 


Denver, Colo. 
THEY GROW 


THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 


COMMISSION, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 


We are the only Co-operative Live Stock 
Commission Company on t 
Denver Market. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


Are demonstrating their ability 
upon the range in a marvelous way. 
Fat bullocks of this breed won the 
grand champion carcass at both 
Chicago and Denver. They also 
won the single steer on foot and the 
carload lots against all comers, out- 
selling by a handsome margin all 
other breeds. Familiarize yourself 
with this breed. A sample copy 
for the asking. 


Aberdeen-Angus Journal 
Webster City, Iowa 


CATTLEMEN! 


Now is the time to buy ranches in New 
Mexico. We have some of the biggest 
bargains in ranches ever offered in this 
country. 
HARRIS REAL ESTATE CO. 
East Las Vegas, N. M. - 
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to two weeks after birth. Docking 
should follow two weeks later for the 
best results. These practices are essen- 
tial to obtaining uniformity and to pre- 
paring the lambs properly for market. 
Lambs that are untrimmed usually de- 
velop a ‘bucky’ flavor in the meat after 
they are three months old. Such lambs 
grow more and fatten less than properly 
handled animals. The heavy tail consti- 
tutes a drag on the nutritive processes 
of the lamb while it is fattening, and 
detracts from the dressing percentage, 
giving the carcass an unfinished appear- 
ance. A number of experiment stations 
have shown that properly trimmed 
lambs gain from 8 to 10 per cent more 
rapidly, when everything else is equal. 
Properly trimmed animals are more at- 
tractive and’ easier to sell. Docking is 
also a sign of careful management, and 
accompanies the best quality of lambs 
on the markets.” 


LOW ACRE YIELD IN UNITED 
STATES 


While the United States leads the 
world in automobiles and telephones, and 
several other mechanical contrivances, 
when it comes to certain products of the 
soil we are about at the foot of the list, 
ranking, for instance, twenty-second 
among the nations of the world in per- 


THE PRODUCER 


acre wheat yield. This, of course, does 
not indicate greater poverty of soil—the 
soil of the United States, on the whole, 
is as fertile as any, being considerably 
richer, and with a more favorable mois- 
ture distribution, than that of many 
other countries. Rather is the higher 
productivity of foreign farm lands the 
result of the more intensive cultivation 
made necessary by their denser popula- 
tion, with a religious application of fer- 
tilizer. Below we set forth some inter- 
esting comparative figures, showing 
yields of wheat per acre (in bushels) : 


Holland 
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THE SPICE-BOX 


The Ups and Downs of Life.—‘James 


McGillicuddy’s Rolls-Royce was _ stolen 
while standing in front of the county 
poor-house, where he was visiting his 
aged parents.”—Brevity in a Michigan 
paper. 
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—rust, strain and time. 
tion and longer service. 
ground; 
construction. 
Rw an a 


L PAS 


pad LOS ANGELES 


]F YOU knew it, you wouldn’t allow your 
property to be destroyed and your 
money wasted. 


Yet that is exactly what happens unless you buy fence that 
offers you strongest protection against the destructive elements 


You don’t have to risk fence loss, for in both construction 
and materials COLORADO FENCE insures you greater protec- 


Bearing steel wire and galvanizing 
wear, resist rust and weather. 
looks well, wears well; 
cent more fence life than ordinary brands, 


These are not claims, but facts proved by more than 20 years of fence 
Make your fence dollar buy more real quality, life and service. 
The COLORADO-FPNCED farm is the best-fenced farm! 


-Western Dealers Gladly Sell It 
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STAND GUARD 
AGAINST 
DECAY AND LOSS / 


How to Defeat °* 
the Destroyers 
of Fence Service 
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It is sturdy and strong. Its Copper- 
withstand great strain and 
It is easy to erect over rough 
gives you 10 per cent to 25 per 


Yet it costs you no more! 
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Fumigated.--Deacon-—“Aunt Liza, does 
youse believe in heaben?” 

Aunt Liza—“Yes, brudder. 
Ise do.” 

Deacon—“Youse knows dat nothin’ un- 
clean shall enter. Dere’s nothin’ so un- 
clean as de bref of a smoker. Wot you 
gwine ter say ter dat?” 

Aunt Liza—‘Well, deacon, when I go 
dere, I ’spects ter leave ma bref behind.” 
—Detroit News. 


A Hidden Witness.—Judge (to con- 
victed burglar) —“‘Have you anything to 
say before sentence is passed?” 

Burglar—“The only thing I’m kicking 
about is bein’ identified by a man that 
kept his head under the bedclothes the 
whole time!”—Royal Magazine. 


I ’spects 


Short Sentence.—“How long you in 
jail fo’, Mose?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“What am de cha’ge?” 

“No cha’ge, everything am free.” 

“Ah mean, what has you did?” 

“Done shot my wife.” 

“You all killed you’ wife, and only in 
jail fo’ two weeks?” 

“Dat’s all—then I gits hung.”—F roth. 


He Talked Too Much.—“I’m afraid 
you think I’m getting on in years,” said 
Miss True to the young man. 

“Not at all,” was the excellent reply. 
“You’re not so old as you look. I mean,” 
he added, correcting himself, “you look a 
— deal younger than you are.”—Tit- 

its, 








on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
i trom the factory No middleman’s profit 
Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
The FRED MUELLER 
\))_ SADDLE & HARNESS Co. 


Denver. Coro. 








O. J. Snyder 


Saddles and Harness 
BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. P.24 Catalogue 
Wholesale Prices 
0. J. SNYDER 


15385 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 













Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 







10 to 20% SAVED 


on harness and horse goods. Write 
for price lists. 

MAX B. GOLDBERG 
1445 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 


















Uniform Results 


THE DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM RESULTS FOR WHICH THE 


O. M. Franklin 
lackleg Vaccine 


is noted and outstanding are becoming more generally rec- 
ognized year by year. This fact is evidenced by a larger 
sale and use of this vaccine during last year than during any 
like period in our history. 


Economical—Safe—Sure 


Its dependability justifies its increasing popularity and use 


Only 14 Cents per Dose 


This Trade Mark on Se 5 Y Is Your Assurance of 
Every Bottle HO Real Protection 


Ready to use in 5, 10, 25, 50, and 100-dose bottles 
Our special six-dose syringe, $2.50 


WE ALSO SELL 


Liquid Lime and Sulphur Dip (Anchor Brand) Bovine Hemo. Sept. Bacterin 
Dry Lime and Sulphur Dip (Kilscab) Bovine Hemo. Sept. Aggressin 
Black Leaf 40 Dip Bovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 
Arsenical Dip Ovine Hemo. Sept. Aggressin 
Coal-Tar Dip Calf Scour Mixed Bacterin 
Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint Avian Hemo. Sept. Bacterin 
Barnes Calf D’Horners Avian Mixed Infection Bacterin 


THE 


Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 
LABORATORY, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


SALES OFFICES 
Alliance, Neb. El Paso, Tex. Marfa, Tex. Pomona, Cal. Santa Maria, Cal. 
Amarillo, Tex. Fort Worth, Tex. Omaha, Neb. Rapid City,S.D. Wichita, Kan. 
Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo. Phoenix, Ariz. San Antonio, Tex. Calgary, Can. 


CHAS. E. COLLINS, JOHN E. PAINTER, FIELD BOHART, J. WILLARD COBB, 
President Vice-President Treasurer Secretary 





YOUR STOCK 


TO 


CHICAGO 


THE 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 











